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T was on a beautiful spring morning, and 
by a fast train of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh | 
Railroad, that I left the once, but—thanks to } 
natural gas—no longer, smoky city of Pitts- 
burgh, for my first visit to Zoar. 

‘‘And what and where is Zoar?”’ asks some 


curious reader. Well, Zoar is the quaintest, 


{ known as Zoarites, who founded it in the year 
$1817. They emigrated from their “ Fatherland” 
} to escape religious persecution and to enjoy the 
privilege ‘of worshiping God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, in the New 
World. Down to the present time, they have 
continued to grow and prosper in the locality in 
which they first established themselves. 

These good people entertain very peculiar 
religious doctrines, most prominent among which 


a; is a belief that the holding of all property in 


common was intended as a normal fundamental 
principle in the organization of the Christian 
Church, and is therefore a duty imperatively 
binding upon all Christians. They accordingly 
observe the most absolute communism in all 
} things. They formerly practiced the most rigid 
celibacy as well, but discontinued it long since, 
and marriage is now countenanced among them, 
as we shall see hereafter. 

Zoar is a complete little kingdom in itself, 
wholly independent of the outside world. Not 


| 
| 


#; such a very little kingdom either, for the 
|; Zoarites own seven thousand acres of land 


{ surrounding their town. Their original pur- 
chase was ten thousand acres, but three thousand 
} have been sold from time to time, at a great 
advance over first cost. About one-half of their 
land is in a high state of cultivation, while the 
remainder is heavily timbered. 

With the exception of tea, coffee, sugar, salt, 
and spices, the Zoarites produce, within the 


| 
| 











most interesting, and most absolutely unique} boundaries of their own estate, everything they 
village that the fastest walker among the sub-; eat, drink, and wear. Every agricultural and 
scribers of ‘Peterson’? could find in all } other implement, and every machine used in 
the length and breadth of our magnificent | Zoar, is manufactured by the Zoarites them- 
country, between sunrise and sunset on any day } selves. The clothing that covers them is made 
in the whole twelvemonth, not excepting the } by their own tailors, of cloth woven in their 
twentyfirst of June. It is situated in Tusca-} own mill, from wool sheared from their own 
rawas County, Ohio, and is owned and occupied } sheep. The stoves that warm them and cook 
exclusively by a most singular sect of German } their food are cast in their own foundry, from 
pietist- mystics, socialists, and communists, ’ iron smelted in their own ee age ore 
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ZOARITE DWELLINGS. 


found upon their own lands. Their shoes are { 


The first I see of Zoar, as I am whirled in 





made by their own shoemakers, from leather : a Zoarite spring wagon from the railway station 
prepared by their own tanners, from hides $ along the banks of the Tuscarawas River, is the 
obtained from their own cattle. In every 3 observatory cupola on the roof of the hotel, its 
department of trade, they have their own ; whiteness glistening in the sunlight and peeping 
mechanics, who serve not only the Zoarite ; out coquettishly through the luxuriant foliage 
Community, but also the farmers of the sur-}of the many trees that line our path. A few 


rounding country, doing all work entrusted to } 
them in a most honest and faithful manner. ; 
Their carpenters, masons, hatters, boca 
tailors, cabinet-makers, wheelwrights, and other } 
artisans are all thoroughly skilled workmen. ; 
They possess, too, their own doctor, who is an } 
accomplished dentist as well, having graduated 
in both professions at a well-known university. } 
His office is furnished with every appliance and } 
drug that the most advanced medical and dental } 
science has approved. 
Zoar is about ninetyfour miles from Cleveland, | 
and one hundred and six miles from Pittsburgh. 
It is reached by the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Rail- | 
road—a tie that binds it to both of those cities, } 
though the station is some three miles distant | 
from the village. The Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- ; 
road runs directly to the town and connects with 
Wheeling and Toledo. The Ohio Canal, along 
which, strange to say in this nineteenth century, } 
freight and passengers are still carried, passes | 
through the lower end of the village. 





minutes more, and we are in the town, a charm- 
ing place with scrupulously clean streets, sixty 
feet in width, crossing each other at right angles. 
At the corners of these thoroughfares and mid- 
way on the intervening sides, are tasteful dwell- 
ings of frame or brick, the former predominat- 
ing. They are substantial double houses, two 
stories in height, with a door in the centre. 
Each dwelling has just such a spacious vine- 
clad porch as a tired cyclist or pedestrian 


: delights to rest in of a hot summer day. The 


sides of the houses are covered by grape-vines 
trained on trellis-work. The Zoarites, who are 
famous experts in the manufacture of native 
wines, have found that grapes are better pro- 
tected from frost and more richly ripened and 
sweetened by the sun when grown in this way. 
Each family is entitled to all the grapes grown 
on its property, and is provided with a small 
hand-press for converting them into wine, so 
that a grace or stirrup cup is never lacking when 


{ you visit a friend in Zoar. 
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We rattle mare a pikes all a woolen-mill, a, He informs me re he is the landlord and a 
planing-mill, a foundry, a tannery, and several } member of the Zoar Society. Dinner is over, he 
other manufacturing establishments, and pres- tells me, but they will prepare a luncheon for 
ently come into the main street. A few steps ; me, and meanwhile would I like to go to my 
farther on, and my young charioteer pulls up { room? 
his Bucephalus before the door of a large frame; Up a very wide oak staircase I follow my 
structure painted white, with a massive oaken ; Boniface, as he bears clean towels and fresh 
door in the centre, and surmounted by the white } water before me with much the same air of con- 
cupola which for some time past has been lead- ; scious pride as that with which the squire of 
ing us on like a beacon-light. A stout man of } some knight or baron bold might have borne his 
medium height, whose face indicates some fifty } master’s lance and shield in the ancient days of 
years of life, and who would be a capital model } chivalry. We reach a neat old-fashioned cham- 
for a portrait of old Simon the Cellarer, comes 3 ber in a sunny corner on the second floor. 
forward to receive me as I pass into a wide hall, Having removed the stains of travel and done 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ZOAR AND VICINITY. 


ample justice to a cold collation set forth in a} purple shadows, like watchful spirits brooding 
dining-room which, like my sleeping-apartment, ’ upon the summits of distant blue hills, blend 
though somewhat primitive and old-fashioned, is } with the horizon. The fertile country, rich in 
scrupulously neat and clean, I am about to sally ; hues of living green; the cattle upon a thousand 
forth to see the town, when my landlord invites ; hills; the variety of field, wood, and meadow; 
me first to enjoy a bird's-eye view of it from the ; ; the clear silvery waters of the Tuscarawas River 
observatory already mentioned as surmounting ; winding, serpent-like, between banks of verdure 
the roof of the hotel. From the third floor; a3 $ and falling in showers of spray and mist over a 
Spiral staircase winds around a large pillar and } high dam at Zoar, like a miniature Niagara; the 
finally brings us into a round cupola completely } picturesque white houses of the town, orna- 
encircled by large windows. A view of rare } mented with clinging vines, and the gayly-plum- 
loveliness is spread out at our feet. Lofty trees {aged birds—a myriad of swift-winged atoms 
outline gray country roads. Soft green fields } flitting through the air—make up a prospect well 
and wavy hedges fade into azure distance. Deep ? worth traveling far to see. 
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duties. Thus, even tlie 
babies of the Society are 
aired simultaneously in 
@ procession of ‘“ sweet- 
ness long drawn out.”’ 
Arrived at the bakery, 
I find posted upon its 
door a notice, partly 
printed and partly writ- 
ten in German, stating 
that Gottlieb Hassenfous 
and Katrina his wife, 
having surrendered all 
their worldly goods, 
having subscribed to the 
doctrines and rules of 
the Zoar Society, and 
having undergone a sat- 
isfactory probation of one 
year, have been admitted 
to full membership. The 
Zoarites are desirous, as 
they always have been, 
of receiving new men- 
bers, and all persons of 
good moral character 
who will fulfill the re- 
quirements named above 
may become joint heirs 
of this village of Zoar 
and all the other posses- 
sions of the Society. 
Pushing aside the 
heavy piece of oak to 
which this notice is at- 
tached, I pass through 
the living-room of the 
baker and his family, 
into the bakery proper, 
and here I am deeply 
ic ates enh impressed by the scru- 
pulous neatness which 
Descending from the observatory, I set out for } universally prevails. If any people in the world 
my first walk through Zoar. Directing my steps } practically endorse old John Wesley’s saying that 
toward the bakery, where all the pies and cakes ’ « Cleanliness is next to Godliness,’’ these people 
for the entire community are freshly baked each ; are the Zoarites. In the baking of their bread, 
day, I encounter a most singular procession, the 3 the brewing of their beer, and the slaughtering 
like of which I have never seen in any other} of their cattle, their chief object seems to be 
part of the world. Some fifteen or twenty girls, ; the attainment of the highest possible degree of 
ranging in age from ten to thirteen years, are ; cleanliness. 
walking in single file, each drawing behind her; The baker and his assistant are attired in spot- 
a younger brother or sister in an old-fashioned } less white caps and aprons, and the dough looks 
baby-coach from which projects a tongue even} so inviting as it is spread out upon the long 
longer than that of the most inveterate gossip. } kneading-boards that an excessively hungry man 
Strict equality is observed by the Zoarites in ; might almost be tempted to eat it before it is 
everything. Just as they hold all property in: baked, and then, like Oliver Twist, ‘ask for 
common, so they participate in all pleasures and’ more.’’ From seventyfive to one hundred loaves 
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OLD LOG CHURCH. 


are consumed by the Zoarites daily. At the hour § device that ingenuity can suggest and an unlim 
when the bread comes fresh from the oven, each ; ited expenditure carry out has been utilized 
household dispatches one of its young women to } to make their sanitary condition as perfect as 
the bakery with a large snow-white cloth in} 3 possible. The stalls extend in long rows on 
which she receives and wraps the family supply § } either side of broad aisles. The name of each 
and bears it home. It was a charming sight to} ‘animal is painted above her resting-place, and 
see these bevies of young girls, tastefully attired } the surprise of the visitor, upon reading such 
in neatly fitting chintz gowns and having the { fanciful appellations as ‘‘ Maud,” ‘* Lily,’’ 
good looks which are the offspring of good health, “Ethel,” and ‘ Rose,” fades away when he 
good diet, and out-door exercise, sparkling in peter that each young woman has the privilege 
their eyes, lips, and cheeks. They come trooping } of naming the cows she milks. I may remark, 
into the bakery, receive their allotted supply, | ‘en passant,” that cheap reprints of popular 
and depart with it in its spotless covering, laugh- } English novels are not unknown in Zoar, and 
ing and chatting meanwhile in the high spirits { that many a Zoarite damsel finds time to build 
and good humor of robust young womanhood. ; ; elaborate air-castles upon no firmer foundation 
But perhaps the young women of Zoar are ; than the works of Miss M. E. Braddon or Mary 
seen to the best advantage at the stables, whither | Cecil Hay. ‘ 
they all repair twice each day to milk the cows 4 I would not like to vouch that the Zoarite cows 
A considerable portion of the Zoarites’ wealth is ; can read, but, when they come filing into the 
invested in their live stock. They have devoted stables at morn or eventide, they go to their stalls 
much attention to determining what are really } with as much certainty and directness and with 
the best breeds. After long experiment with the } as little hesitancy or confusion as if they recog- 
Alderney, Holstein, Jersey,and Durham, they } nized their own names painted above them. The 
have decided in favor of the last-named, though } cattle safely housed, in come the damsels to milk 
all four varieties are well represented in their them. Fancy some thirty merry, romping, 
herds. ; buxom girls, each bearing a milking-stoeol and 
The stables in which these cattle are kept are wearing a long white apron. Every gitl has a 
models of their kind. Their drainage, ventila- partner, and to each pair thus formed there are 
tion, and facilities for light are perfect, and every ; assigned eight cows which they must always milk. 
VoL. XCV.—2. 
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All manufacturing in Zoar is done by water 
power. The Tuscarawas River, by means of a 


swiftness to supply from thirty to forty horse- 
power to the various mills'and factories, all of 
which are provided with machinery made by the 
Zoarites themselves in the large millwright shop 
which they have always maintained. One of the 
principal products of the Zoarites’ lands is flour 


THE 


ZOARITES. 


each family is supplied every morning, according 


} to its needs. 
dam, is made to flow with sufficient volume and } 


The principal diversion that I enjoyed, during 


my stay at Zoar, was the annual cleaning of two 


: large fish-ponds. 


These were stocked with carp 


some two years ago by the Fish Commissioners 


of which, after supplying their own wants, they } 


ship large quantities to Washington, Baltimore, 
Cloveland, and Pittsburgh. The cloths, flannels, 
and blankets woven in their woolen-mill are of 
excellent quality, while the first-named are of a 
- variety of tasteful patterns. 

The dress of the men is in no way peculiar, 
aud the most distinctive feature of the feminine 


costume is a quilted sunbonnet, which all the ‘ 


{ women and girls wear for “full dress’ at 
church and on state occasions. 
Zoarite tables are bountifully supplied, the 


cooking is excellent, and the beer quaffed at | 


meals is of a kind that might tempt the most 
iy vigid anchorite to break his vows. 
it whatever enters into its composition save barley- 
i “malt, hops, and pure spring-water. Like the 
i cider manufactured and consumed here in great 
quantities, and the magnificent beeves slaughtered 
daily, it is kept in a common stock, from which 


Nothing } 


of the United States and the State of Ohio. 
Thoroughly to cleanse these ponds, as is done 


.) every spring and autumn, it is necessary to draw 


off the water and remove the fish, an operation 
that affords the keenest delight to the unsophist- 
icated Zoarite mind. 

Within a few minutes’ walk of the hotel, there 
is a fine public garden and greenhouse, both of 
which are always open. There is no prohibitory 
“No Admittance”’ or ‘Hands Off’ upon any- 
thing. Everyone is free to enter at any time 
and roam about at will. The garden is tastefully 
laid out and contains some noble trees and 
elegant shrubbery, while the greenhouse boasts 
& large collection of choice plants and flowers. 
In my frequent visits to those delightful resorts, 
I usually met Mr. Simon Beiter, the gardener 
and florist of the Society and one of its principal 
officers. In long talks with him, I learned 
all there is to know of the origin, religious doc- 
trines, social and religious customs, of the Zoar 
Society, as well as interesting anecdotes and rem- 
iniscences of its founder and his first disciples. 
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It was in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, near 
the close of the eighteenth century, that a young 
school-teacher, named Joseph Bimeler, began to } 
speak on religious subjects twice every Sunday, ‘ 
to such friends and neighbors as cared to | 
assemble in his house to listeh. His doctrines 
somewhat resembled those of the Quakers, like { 
whom he always used ‘‘thee’’ and ‘thou’ and } 
other “plain language’; but he held very ; 
strange mystical opinions concerning celibacy 
and community of goods, both of which he >} 
strongly advocated. His adherents soon nun- § 
bered nearly four hundred, and their refusal ; 
to pay any dues to the established church and 
to address the nobility or magistracy by any } 
title save plain ‘‘thee’’ and “thou” subjected | 
them to fine and imprisonment, Bimeler himself : 
escaping the latter only by removing from place : 
to place and living in the utmost privacy. 

Johannes Goesele, Bimeler’s right-hand man, } 
was held a prisoner for nine years by the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg for refusing to take off his 
hat to him and to address him save with the 
disrespectful ‘thou’ of the German. His long 
confinement made him famous, and on one occa- 
sion the duke took Napoleon I to see him. 
Goesele treated the emperor just as he had 
treated the duke, and warned him of the dread 
account he should have to render at the Last 
Great Day for the multitude of souls hurried 
into eternity by his bloody wars. 

Much annoyed, Napoleon desired to have 
Goesele punished for his insolence; but, when 
the Man of Destiny had departed, the duke‘ 
summoned his prisoner before him and set him 
at liberty, saying: ‘‘Goesele, if you had not 
talked to the emperor as you talk to me, I would 
have taken off your head: but now, since you | 
treat us both alike, you may go home.” 

Aided by English Quakers, Bimeler and his } 
disciples emigrated to this country in August, ; 
1817. With the assistance of Friends in : 
Philadelphia, they purchased, at a fair price : 
and upon long credit, the site of their present ‘ 
town of Zoar and ten thousand acres of sur- 
rounding land, where they established themselves ; 
in December of that same year. Here, after a } 
period of frightful hardship, they soon attained ! 
great prosperity. 

Though not deeming themselves sufficiently ; 
advanced in the Christian life consistently to ; 
practice celibacy and community of goods, they 
resolved to make trial of the former. Accord- } 
ingly, there was no marrying among them—and ; 
those that had wives were as though they had } 
none—for seven years. Then they abandoned 3 
celibacy, and Bimeler himself set the example { 
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Sof taking a wife. Marriage has continued a 
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favorite institution among them ever since. 
Community of goods they adopted at the end 
of their first year in Zoar, and they have 
ever since practiced the most absolute com- 
munism. 

Bimeler based his practice of celibacy upon 
the mystical notion of the German philosopher, 
Jacob Boehmen, and the theosophists of his 


; school, that Adam was originally a dual being, 


and that, after the separation of his feminine 
nature in the person of Eve, all marital associa- 
tion between the sexes was contrary to God’s 
original intention, and therefore to be avoided. 
He found authority for the practice of communism 
in the account given of the primitive Christians, 
in Acts iv, 832: ‘And the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and of one soul: 


‘neither said any of them that aught of the 


things which he possessed was his own; ‘but 
they had all things common.” 

Bimeler’'s government of the Zoarites was 
strictly patriarchal. Throughout his lifetime, 
he was the absolute civil and religious head 
of thc Community—its prophet, priest, king, and 
the dictator of all its rules and regulations. 

Since his death, in 1853, at the advanced age 
of more than eighty years, the Society has been 
governed by a board of three trustees and a 
standing committee of five, chosen by ballot from 
among the members, the women being allowed 
an equal vote with the men. ‘Trustees are 
elected for three years, committeemen for five. 

Though long since abandoned, the old log 
church built under Bimeler’s direction, in 1817, 
is still standing. Even the new church by which 
it was replaced, the year of Bimeler’s death, is 
very primitive, standing on,a gentle eminence 
and almost concealed by trees. It is a one-story 
building, entered by two doors in the rear of the 
pulpit, so that late comers must walk to their 
seats in full view of the congregation. Instead 
of pews, it has old oaken “settles,”’ made softer 
by home-made calico-covered cushions, and its 
floor is adorned with rag carpet. One side of 
the auditorium is reserved for men, the other 
for women, and each sex must enter by the door 
of its own side. 

There are almost countless other points of 
interest connected with Zoar and the Zoarites 
which the limits of this article forbid me to 
touch upon; but, if I have excited in the mind 
of the reader a desire to know more of this most 
singular place and people, he may easily gratify 
it by paying them a visit, which will amply 
reward him for any trouble or expense he may 
thereby incur. 





HIS MOST TROUBLESOME PUPIL. 





BY MRS. A. 


E. CHITTENDEN. 





MIUMBERS of the pupils 
who attended Woodville 
Academy were gathered 
about the school-house 
door in a state of unu- 
sual excitement; for the 
collegiate department 
was to have a new 
teacher this session, the 





first change that had been made in five years. 


‘«T’ve seen him,” said Sissy Ruth, a tall fair 


girl of sixteen or thereabouts. 

“Have you? Where? What’she like?” asked 
half a dozen voices. 

“Well,” returned Sissy, ‘‘you know he’s 
boarding at Squire Willis’s. I ran in tosee Fleda 
last evening, and he was walking in the garden 
with the squire. He doesn’t look a day older 
than Tom Strong, and not nearly so stout.” 

‘‘He must be older, though,’ remarked the 
aforesaid ‘“‘Tom,’’ decidedly; ‘‘’cause he’s all 
through college, and I’m not near ready.” 

“Oh, well, Tom,’ returned Sissy, with a 
coquettish backward glance at the youth, whose 
manly proportions inereased with much greater 
rapidity than his intellect, ‘‘ perhaps he’s clever. 
Hush!’’ she added, quickly, ‘‘there he comes, 
now.” 

«Is Fleda with him?”’ asked Tom, with interest, 
coming to look over Sissy’s shoulder. 

“No; and I know one thing: I wish Fleda 
Willis would never come to this school again ; she 
makes more trouble than all the rest of us put 
together.” : 

The girls and boys parted to make way for the 
teacher, who entered at that moment. 

With a pleasant ‘‘ good-morning,”’ he stepped 
to the desk, looked at his watch, and asked one 
of the boys to ring the bell. 

The scholars were soon arranged, the girls on 
one side of the room, the boys on the other, and 
all taking every opportunity to steal glances at 
the new master. What they saw was a well- 
made, handsome-looking young fellow, with 
dark-gray eyes, to which his pale-golden hair 
gave a peculiar brilliancy. 

The clock had just struck ten, the newly 
formed classes were fairly under way, when the 
door opened, and a young girl entered the room. 
She was sone and very slender, with a pretty 


§ piquant face, and long braids of wavy dark hair 

that fell far below her waist. The braids were 

3 tied with scarlet ribbons, but otherwise she was 

dressed like a little Quakeress, in softest gray. 

She walked slowly across the room, and, 
placing her hand on the back of the chair Sissy 
Ruth occupied, said composedly : 

“You have taken my desk, Sissy; give it to 
me.” 

; Sissy looked doubtfully at the master and half 

rose. 

‘“You may keep your place, Miss Ruth,” he 
said. ‘Miss Willis, you are very late—how 
does it happen?” 

The girl turned her wide brown eyes toward 

him. 
“Oh,” she answered, carelessly, ‘I hardly 

$ ever come to school earlier than this. But I 

must have my desk; it’s the one I always use.” 

Mr. Rutledge raised his eyebrows, and his 
lips took a new curve. 

‘For to-day,” he said, “you may take the 
vacant desk at the end of the line; and here- 
after please remember that school opens at nine 
o'clock. I desire all the scholars to be here 
punctually at that time. The geometry class 
will now recite.” 

Fleda’s cheeks grew scarlet, and her eyes 
flashed. The girls smiled, and the boys looked 
daggers at the master. 

Fleda stood irresolute for a minute ; then, with 
a defiant glance around, took the place assigned 
3 her. , 

Bae | say, Fleda, you had to give in for once in 

’ your life; didn’t you?” asked Sissy, with a 

’ laugh, as they were walking home from school. 
A quick flush dyed Fleda’s cheeks, but she 

answered carelessly : 

“Tt wasn’t worth making a fuss about. Of 
$ course, I'l] have my own desk after this.” 
$ «Going to be in time for school to-morrow ?”’ 
; asked Tom, who was carrying Fleda’s book. 

3 «Not unless I choose. The idea!” with a scorn- 

} ful little laugh. ‘<I desire all the scholars.’ 
It was really amusing. We will have to get him 

} out of the school—I don’t like him.” 

“Oh, Fleda!’’ exclaimed Sissy, “Ido! Just 

; think: father says he has ever so much money, 

bro prefers teaching to being idle. I think it’s 

splendid.” 
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« Yes, he looks that sort,’’ returned Fleda, ; “ Did you aa. to me, Mr. Rutledge?” asked 


contemptuously. ‘‘Pedantic and conceited, as } Fleda, an indescribable impertinence in tone and 

if he expected to rule the universe. I wouldn't ; manner. 

dream of enduring it.” And, with a nod and; ‘Yes; I desired you to come to the desk.’’ 

smile of good-bye, she turned to enter the pretty ;  “ Oh!” She assumed an utterly indifferent 

place she called home. | expression, and, walking to the master’s desk, 
“You didn’t to-day—eh, Fleda?’’ called ; stood leaning slightly against it, and, taking some 

Sissy, maliciously. rosebuds from her belt, commenced’ arranging 


Without deigning any answer, Fleda ran up} them more to her satisfaction. The girl’s 
the broad gravel path, the veranda steps, and } audacity was perfect. 
almost against Mr. Rutledge, who was standing In spite of his exasperation, a gleam of 
in the shadow of the rose-trellis. amusement shone in the master’s dark eyes. 

“I beg pardon!’ he said, courteously step- ‘“‘ Miss Willis,’’ he said, ‘have you an excuse 
ping aside to allow her to pass, and with difficulty ; for being late again to-day? If so, you may 
suppressing a smile of amusement at her evident ; give it to me.” 
confusion. 3 ‘Really, Mr. Rutledge,” she returned, with a 

Had he heard the conversation by the gate? ; little mocking smile, ‘‘1 cannot oblige you, as I 
Fleda wondered. But, of course, he had; it was have nothing of the kind.’’ She turned to go. 
only a short distance from the house, and they } ‘Stop!’ said Mr. Rutledge, rather sternly. 
had spoken anything but softly. : ‘Again and again, you have come to school after 

“Well, I don’t care,’ she thought, ‘‘ perhaps 3 hours. The first day of the session, I particu- 
he'll be warned.’ She looked up. The gray ; larly requested all the scholars to be punctual. 
eyes were regarding her steadily. The rest have obeyed me. I see no reason why 

‘‘Miss Willis,” said their owner, quietly, } an exception to the rules should be made in your 
‘allow me to detain you a moment. I wish to; favor; 1 can allow it no longer. If you be late 
say, with regard to the school-desk you prefer, } to-morrow, I cannot consider it otherwise than 
that, if Miss Ruth ‘does not object to giving it } willful disobedience ; and you will be obliged to 
up to you, I am willing you should have it.” ; make up after school the time lost in the morn- 

‘‘Indeed!’’ returned Fleda, sarcastically. Si ing. You may go to your seat.” 

«*You’re extremely kind !”’ ’ He had spoken quietly, albeit rather sternly ; 

‘Giving in already,’ she thought, triumph- } but, if his little speech had been an earthquake, 
antly, as she passed him and entered the house. it could hardly have produced a greater sensa- 

; 
: 
; 





” 


«And yet he has a way—yes, I know ’twill be} tion. For a moment, there was breathless silence. 
battle royal between us; and’’— with an} Fleda had not once lowered her eyes, but, witha 
emphatic nod of her pretty head— we'll see 3 painful effort, gazed steadily into the master’s 
who'll be victorious.” face. The color had rushed into her cheeks, 

A month had passed away. The school-room Sand then receded, leaving her very white. To 
was very quiet. Class after class was called, ; her indignation and dismay, she felt the hot tears 
recited, and returned to their places in rapid } coming, and bit her lip fiercely to keep them 
order. The pupils knew they had found their } back. 


master, and obedience was promptly and will-} A feeling very much akin to pity crept into 


ingly given. }Panl Rutledge’s heart as he looked into the 
There was only one vacant place; Fleda was ; proud colorless little face. 

tardy as usual, Her defiance of the master had} ‘‘ You may go to your seat,” he repeated, more 
not, as yet, been very openly expressed. Being ; gently. 

naturally bright, and loving study for its own Fleda longed to speak, but, knowing if she did 
sake, she did not annoy by imperfect recitations. } she would undergo the everlasting humiliation of 
The want of respect in her .manner when ; bursting into tears, she obeyed, but with her 
addressing him, Mr. Rutledge thought best to 3 head still held defiantly erect. 

overlook; but he determined that the deliber- What a long day that seemed! To Fleda’s 

3 





ate and continued disobedience of coming to; extreme annoyance, her recitations were not so 

school after hours should end. perfect as usual. What if anyone should think 
To-day it was even later than usual when she } she was excited or confused ? 

entered the room. With her accustomed careless After school, she walked home the centre of a 

grace, she was moving toward her seat when Mr. ; gay group as usual; but, once ip her own room, 

Rutledge spoke : ‘she threw herself on the bed in a passion of 
“ Miss Willis! you may come to the desk.” _ tears. 
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“T hate him! I hate him!’’ she sobbed. ‘I thought Fleda, pressing her cold initia against 


don’t care for what he says! Ido not care!” } her burning cheeks; “there could not be two 
One might have asked, that being the case, ; such—such disagreeable people. I wish—wish 
why these tears? $ —of course I wish I had never seen him. I'm 


“‘Scolding me before the school! If I’d{ nearly seventeen, and I will not stay after 
answered him—if I’d said something. Oh!’’ } school !”’ 
springing up and stamping her little foot, ‘to One—two—three, clanged out the old clock. 
think of his being in this very house! How 3 Fleda rose with the rest. She felt a hand laid 
can I endure his hateful presence this long $ lightly on her arm, as a low voice murmured: 
winter? Obey him? Not for the world would You will not leave the room.” 

I be in time to-morrow.” Her highly-strung nerves thrilled at the touch 

Paul walked to school the next morning with ; and tone. She stood for a moment as if spell- 

a heavy heart. He had delayed to the last } bound, and—could it be she had almost yielded ? 
minute, hoping against hope that he might see Was this her victory ? 
Fleda start before him. He had seen her flitting “«T will!’ she said, loud enough for all around 
about the garden as ke left the house, and almost } to hear. ‘Did you think, then,” she added, 
turned back to beg her to accompany him; then ; ; scornfully, “that I’d remain at your bidding?” 
laughed at himself for the folly of the thought. ; ‘“«T think so still,’ he answered. 

It was rather a bitter laugh, though. He was} With a quick laugh, she drew her arm from the 
as unused to opposition as Fleda herself. Wealthy, } detaining hand laid upon it, and walked from 
handsome, and clever, he had always won his } the room. 
way easily enough; and this little village-girl’s “It is time to lock the door,’’ said the master, 

$ 
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willfulness troubled him more than he would : looking quietly about on the excited faces near; 
have cared to confess. ‘*so, good-afternoon.”’ 

The bell rang and school began. Paul glanced; ‘What a shame for her to behave so!” said 
toward a certain desk ; indeed, every pair of eyes ; the girls. ‘I wouldn't.”’ 


in the room, blue, black, brown, or gray, was; ‘‘ How can he expect her to do as he says?” 
directed toward the same vacant chair. ; said the boys. ‘ 1I’d know better.” 

Paul's heart sank, and an ominous frown took: That evening, Paul paced moodily up and down 
up its abode between his eyes. ’ the moonlit garden. 

Fleda was not there. }  «* Well,” he was thinking, “she or I must 


A little after eleven, she entered the room. She } leave the school, that’s clear. She will never 
had donned a white gown; in her belt were give up after this. I wish I had not carried the 
fastened some scarlet geraniums, which matched ; matter so far, and yet how could I do otherwise? 
the vivid flush, caused by excitement, that burned ; She is pretty—very pretty, but so willful. She 
on either cheek ; her eyes shone like twin stars. ; had half a mind to obey me to-day. Poor child! 

One would hardly have thought it could be in ; how white she was! I wish—what was that ?’’ 
the heart of man to be angry with so faira vision; } He paused suddenly and listened—startled by 
yet Paul Rutledge was angry—very angry. : a low sound near—a stifled sobbing. He looked 

«« Miss Willis,’ he said, his tone unusually low » hastily around. On a bench under an old apple- 
and constrained, ‘have you an excuse for this } tree near, he saw a white figure lying. Dropping 
tardiness ?”’ the cigar he had been smoking, he moved softly 

‘“*No.’? Her voice trembled slightly, in spite ‘ forward. 
of her utmost effort to control it, as she uttered} There on the bench Fleda was lying, her head 
the one little word. : pillowed on her arms. Sob after sob shook her 

“It is now eleven o'clock,’ Paul said, still in } small figure pitifully; her long braids of hair had 
the same low tone. ‘Do not forget that you 3 become partly unfastened, and fell to the ground 
remain two hours after school to-day. Williams, $ at Paul's feet. 
you may continue your recitation.” ’ Was this the same girl who had defied him 

The hands of the clock almost pointed to three. ; that morning, and who had appeared so gayly 
Fleda waited with wildly-beating heart. She 2 indifferent through the afternoon and evening? 
was afraid to disobey the command that had been } What sudden grief was this? Paul hesitated an 
so quietly spoken. She stole a glance at the man ; instant, then said gently: 
she “hated.” How handsome he was! How}; ‘Miss Willis!” 
cool and decided his manner; how all but she} She started up with a low cry, and would have 
obeyed his slightest word or look. } fled, but he caught her hand and held it firmly, 


“He's different from anyone I ever saw,” } saying: 
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$s Stay just a moment, I beseech you. I have 
endeavored to find an opportunity to speak with 


you alone. Won’t you grant me a few moments } ; 
now?” 
“Oh! No! No!” she cried, ‘struggling to; 


free her hand. ‘I cannot—indeed, indeed, I § 
cannot! Pray, pray let me go.” 

‘(In one moment, 
down beside him upon the bench. ‘But I wish 
you, first, if you can, to forget your dislike of me, 
and answer two or three simple questions. Will 
you do so?” 

She nodded, and he continued, first releasing 
the little cold hand : 

«*When I entered on my duties here, I did so 
with the wish of gaining my pupils’ liking and 3 


particularly wished the hours spent in school to 
be pleasant to all. Do you believe this?” 
Somewhut to his surprise, she bowed again. 
«From the very first,’’ he went on, steadily, 
“‘T saw that I had been unfortunate enough to 
incur your dislike. I trust you will believe me 
when I say that I endeavored to be as kind, and 


overlook as many faults, as was at all consistent § 


with my duty. But, Miss Willis, I did not feel 


that I could allow the same act of disobedience } 


to pass unnoticed day after day. I think, if you 


will look at the matter quietly, and putting your- } 


self in my place, you will see the impossibility : 
of it. Iam very sorry for what has occurred— 
more sorry than I can express. There are but ; 
two ways this very unfortunate matter can be 
arranged. Aside from the disobedience,’ he 
continued,in a lower tone, ‘‘ you spoke to me, 
before the other scholars, this morning, as no 
pupil should speak to a teacher.” 

From the first, Fleda had been sitting perfectly 
motionless; but now she buried her face in her 
hands, and Rutledge saw she was crying again. 
As she moved, her long hair was thrown against } 
his arm; he touched it caressingly once or twice 
as he went on speaking in the same grave 
manner: 

«Of course, either you or I must leave the 
school.”’ 

Fleda started slightly. 

«The only way that could be avoided would 
be for you to make a public apology, and then 
remain after school, as I desired.” 


He expected an outbreak of some kind here; 3 


but Fleda did not speak. 


” he returned, drawing her } 


I had no desire to be arbitrary, and I | 
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> ©“ What I aie of you to dois to remain away 
} for a short time. 1 will send in my resignation 
at once; so, in a little while, | would be gone. 
;I trust you will do this, Miss Willis,” very 
; earnestly. “Believe me, it is the only way 
‘ there is left. You'll promise me—will you not?’ 
; He was silent. The moon shone directly down 
; on the little white figure beside him; her long 
: hair still touched his hand. A slight breeze was 
} stirring, and some yellow leaves from the old 
} apple-tree floated down and settled on Fleda’s 
> dress and bowed head. 
$ «Will you not?’ he repeated, still very 
; gently. 
Her hands dropped, and she raised her tear- 
; stained face. The kind expression in the hand- 
some eyes regarding her was almost more than 
she could bear. Rising hurriedly, she exclaimed: 
s ‘IJcannot! Icannot! Wait—wait till to-mor- 
row; I will tell you then.’’ And, the next 
moment, Mr. Rutledge was alone. 
’ The moon had run her course, when he rose 
; with a slight shiver, caused by sitting so long in 
; the night air. A small dark object lay on the 
path before him. Raising it, he looked at it in 
: the starlight: only a faded cluster of scarlet 
geranium, not even sweet; but, for all that, 
} Paul lifted it to his lips, and then placed it 
} carefully in an inner pocket, as if it were the 
’ greatest treasure on earth. 

As he entered the school-room, the next 
morning, it was with difficulty he suppressed 
; a start of surprise: for the first person that met 
his astonished gaze was Fleda, seated quictly at 
her desk, bending over a book. 

“Ah, well,’’ thought the poor fellow, bitterly, 
“T might have known what to expect. Does 
she come here to humiliate me, I wonder, know- 
ing her power and that I could not demand an 
apology or send her home in disgrace? I thought 
she would have remained away at my request— 
> fool that I was !’’ 

} He rang the bell and took his seat, too 
} unhappy and preoccupied to notice the air of 
; suppressed excitement that prevailed. 

; The scholars wondered: What would the 
3 

; 
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master say? What would he do? But, if they 

wished for a scene, disappointment awaited them 
; —the morning exercises commenced as usual. 

When the first class, to which Fleda belonged,- 
; Was called, she did not move. The recitation 
> was almost over, when Paul—who was aware of 


«J know, of course, you would refuse to do} the girl’s slightest motion—observed that, after 
this. If you come to school and still refuse } for an instant dropping her face in her hands, 


to submit, there would be but one way left open ° she rose. 


to me—to expel you. You see this?’’ gently. 


There was no answer. e 


Paul hoped that she had concluded 
;to comply with his request, even at this late 
; hour, and that she would leave the room; but 
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she came forward and stood in the sight of the ; No! believe me, 1 am not so ungenerous; but, 


whole school. ; 

“Mr, Rutledge,’ she said, in a soft clear} 
voiee, ‘‘I have something I wish to say, if you } 
will allow me.” 3 

Paul bowed. What could be coming? Some 
new: insolence? Or could it be— A sudden } 
hope sent a thrill to his heart and the color to 
his cheeks. 

‘Certainly, Miss Willis,’’ he said. $ 

She was silent for a moment, and her face } 
grew so white Paul feared she would fall, and ' 
half started forward to support her before he ; 
thought, and checked the impulse. She steadied } 
herself: by putting one little hand upon his desk, } 
then-spoke ‘rapidly : , 

“f was very disobedient and impertinent to } 
you,'yesterday and many times before. I am ; 
sorry now, and wish to know—to know if you'll ! 
forgive me and allow me to remain after school 
‘to-day, in the place of yesterday.” 

Her voice faltered toward the close; but she | 
steadied it again and raised her eyes to Paul’s ; 
face. 

She was startled by the strange brilliant light ; 
in the eyes that met hers. For a moment, she ' 
stood bewildered ; then a sudden burning flush i 
dyed her cheeks, and her lids fell. 

With an effort, Paul gathered his wits together. 

‘You are pardoned, Miss Willis,” he said, ; 
“and may remain after school this afternoon. ' 
Now-will you kindly take your place in class?” 

School was over, and every scholar but Fleda : 
gone. She sat at her desk, one hand shading 
her eyes. 

Paul closed the door, hesitated a moment, then ; 
érossed the room and paused beside Fleda. Her : 
head drooped still lower’ For a minute, there } 
was' silence, then Paul said earnestly : 

“Words are powerless to express my grati- | 
tude, Miss—Fleda ; still I must thank you.” , 

A quiver passed over the half-averted face. 
*'“Do not cry!’’ Paul exclaimed, imploringly. 
“‘T have caused you so many tears. But don’t } 
be troubled, for this generosity on your part ; 
shall not be the means of causing you the 
prolonged annoyance of being compelled to } 
meet me every day through the long winter. | 
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‘ whereas before I would have gone feeling 
distressed and humiliated, I now go feeling— 
feeling—well, not sorry that 1 have been here, 


? if only for so short a time. And,’’ he continued, 


lower, ‘‘ I will always carry the remembrance of 
your kindness with me wherever I may be.’ 
‘But you said you forgave me,’’ said Fleda, 


‘ raising her head, but not her eyes. ‘‘ Was that 


not true, then?’’ 

‘‘Assuredly !’’ he returned, flushing. ‘‘Can 
you doubt it?’ 

‘« But still you go?” 

Her voice was so low, he was obliged to bend 
nearer to catch the words. 

Now he seated himself on a chair near, the 
better to see her lowered face. 

“Miss Willis,’ he said, ‘‘you must under- 
stand that Iam going solely for your sake; for 
my own, I could not remain too long. As the 


only thing I can do for you is to leave, I have 


determined to do so.”’ 
She laid her little hand on his. 
‘I will be so good—if you will stay,” she 


His fingers closed over hers. ‘Am I to 
understand—it cannot be that it is your 
pleasure to have me here ?”’ 

There was no answer. 

“« Fleda! look at me.’’ 

Slowly the long lashes were raised; and— 
well, Paul Rutledge did not leave Woodville 
for many months. When he did take his 
departure, one beautiful June evening, he was 


: not alone. 


As the carriage which bore him and his bonny 
bride to the station passed the academy, 
Rutledge looked at Fleda with eyes full of 


; mischief, and a peculiar indrawing of the lips. 


‘Paul!’ she exclaimed, reproachfully, ‘ you 
are thinking about that time! 
remind you—”’ 

Paul laughed as he drew her more closely to 
him. 

“Yes, my darling,’’ he said, ‘it will always 
remind me of the time when I fell so desperately 
in love with my most troublesome pupil.”’ 


she paused. 
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THov canst not change one little drop ; 
That heaven hath mixed for thee ; 
However bitter be the cup, 
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It may thy healing be ; 
And in its dregs the sweetest hope 
Thy soul at last may seo, 





I wish the old. 
} school-house could be annihilated ; it will always 
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A STORY OF OLD NEW YORK. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, AUTHOR OF 
MOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE,’’ * 


GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,’’ 


CHAPTER I. 
=) EA RS—many and long, ; 
\ bringing many and} 
radical changes— have } 

passed over New York 

since a certain fright- 

ful murder caused one ‘ 

shudder of horror to 

sweep through the whole 

provincial little city, 
from South Ferry up into what we now call 3 
lower Fifth Avenue, and from Greenwich Village § 
to where Grand Street strikes upon the present | 

crowded wharfage of the East River. 

Long afterward, it was called ‘the Averyl 
murder,’ though by degrees all memory of it 
died away, and the mystery which enfolded . 
it not only ceased to pique curiosity, but to | 
concern intelligence as well. It had occurred 
in Lafayette Place, then a comparatively new 
quarter of the metropolis. 

For a good while, the truth regarding the : 
murder was never more than indefinitely sur- } 
mised, and, when at last this truth had become } 
nearly established as a certainty, the people ; 
most interested in discovering it had slipped 
those fleshly leashes which are somehow respon- } 
sible alike for our excitement and our indifference. 

A number of. arrests had been made in the 
past—chiefly of servants. No new ones were } 
made now. ‘I'he law had been active, assertive, 
penetrative, but its position was now one of 
complete nullity. If it had desired either to 
investigate or to arraign, the absence of both 
plaintiff and defendant was a most cogent reason § 
for its apathy. 

The murder had been done. Lafayette Place, ; 
the scene of its doing, changed from an up-town } 
semi-rural district into a handsome though cur- 
tailed boulevard~—wider, if shorter, than many 
in Paris. People forgot it all. People are } 
always so prone to forget everything, pleasant 
or troublous, favorable or calamitous. The city 
grew. Private carriages began to roll throwgh 
streets that had never seen a liveried footman. 
New York politics lost their pristine simplicity, 
and became sadly, not to say odiously, compli- ' 


$ cated. 


>and endorsements wholly unimpeachable. 


‘SAN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,’’ ‘‘THE 


‘TINKLING CYMBALSB,’’” ‘a 
‘*‘RUTHERFORD,’’ ETC. 


Fortunes of citizens swelled in bulk till 
ten thousand dollars to-day were what fifty 
dollars had been yesterday, judged by the 
present estimate of social requirement. 

It had been a shocking murder, of course. 
But who Who had time to 
remember it? ‘Ihere had been so many shocking 
murders since then. 


remembered it? 


But the house in which it happened still 
stands. It seems unpretentious and meagre 
enough nowadays; it hag! been turned into a 
boarding-house, as almost every other building 
in Lafayette Place has been so turned. 

‘The facts of the case have drifted down to their 
present narrator in a peculiar way. But a 
prepared to vouch for their truth most. stanéhly, 
except where it should be a question cf challeng- 
ing him with respect to the authenticity of certain 


: alleged conversations and further similar details. 


There are embellishments, if you please ; but, 


; like the filigrees wrought of iron, they have their 


qualities of distinct permanence. The annalist 
will not concede even their falsity; perhaps he 
possesses data of too strong a substantiality to 
assume any attitude so comparatively feeble. 

The murder, in its time, amazed and distressed 
thousands. Lady Hubert Avery] had been found, 


’ one morning, in her gaslit drawing-room, stabbed 
} to the heart with an Oriental dagger, which 


after-testimony made sure to have rested on one 

of her drawing-room tables for months past. 
She was quite dead when her servants dis- 

covered her, and had probably been so for 


$ several hours. 


A woman of English title was a rare enough 


; member of early New York society; but Lady 


Hubert Averyl’s claim to the dignity was thor- 
oughly well founded. She had come to these 
shores about six months previous, with letters 
The 
most select Knickerbockers had called upon her. 


; There was no shadow of doubt regarding the 


person she represented herself to be. She had 
exhibited a somewhat ostentatious tendency, 


>it was true; but this the simple-minded resi- 
> dents of old Dutch blood easily pardoned. Her 


credentials were irreproachable. 
(45) 
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The new English Minister, during a brief stay 


in New York, on his way to Washington, had : 


paid his respects to her. There could be no; 
question as to her right of bearing the title she ; 
assumed. 

Her late husband had been Lord Hubert } 
Averyl, third or fourth son of the Duke of } 
Bournemouth. 


a trifle obscure; the English Minister could 


not, so to speak, exactly lay his hand upon her ‘ 


pedigree. But he avowed, rather confidently, 
that it was thoroughly nice and proper. She 


had been a Warwickshire girl of good family-— ; 
He could not just } 
And it would be so rude to ask Lady | 


or was it Leicestershire? 
recall. 
Hubert, point-blank, she having come to these | 
foreign shores with such admirable vouchers. 
Everybody who was anybody went to see her. | 


Not to go had become a culpable omission among } 
' the prim-mannered and conservative Manhattans, ; 


Amsterdams, and Van Twillers of that era. 

‘*We haven't paid our respects yet,” 
Emily Provost to her husband, one morning, at 
break fast. 

“ No,”’ 
drawling and rather foreign way. 
go there, I suppose, Emily ; mustn’t we ?”’ 

Mrs. Provost thought that this answer meant : 
nothing. She always thought that no piece of } 
instruction on her husband’s part meant any- 


answered Bleecker Provost, in his 


thing unless he put it in the shape of a quiet } 
command. She had been a Miss Vanderveer, } 
and had brought her autocratic spouse a fortune } 


then esteemed enormous—two hundred thousand } 
dollars and more. 

Bleecker Provost, though of stainless lineage, 
had not been just the sort of person whom her 
guardians—Emily was an orphan at the time of 


her marriage—had wished her to wed. Bleecker } 
had been abroad several times, and bore a rather ° 
He was past early youth : 
It was ° 


unsavory reputation. 
when Emily Vanderveer had met him. 
roundly declared that the marriage had been 
one of policy on Bleecker’s part, and one of silly 
infatuation on that of the heiress. 

But Emily, her friends affirmed, had rapidly 
cooled in her ardor of attachment. 

They lived, the husband and wife, in a smart 
new mansion not far from where Great Jones 
Street gave upon Lafayette Place. Bleecker, in 
his married life, had deserted few of the dainty 
elegancies which had marked him as a hachelor. 
It must be added that he had not deserted pur- 
suits and tendencies which the gentlest charity 
must have called immoral rather than merely 
frivolous. He was indeed a man with whom no 


one thought of connecting the acute conscien- } 


Her own origin may have been ; 


said $ 


‘“‘We must } 
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{tious twinge, though everybody appeared 
instinctively to acquit him of any really gross 
$misdemeanor. He detested New York, and 
; openly expressed his keen sympathies with 
; Parisian life. The repose and conventionalism 
, of his native city bored him beyond expression. 

He was extremely handsome, possessing large 
dark eyes, set in a face of delicately clear com- 
’ plexion, that an airy pointed blonde beard 
and a slight mustache of even lighter shade 
rendered picturesque, not to say poetic. His 
figure was almost as lissome and flexible as a 
girl’s, but manly withal, and of a grace beyond 
cavil. It had transpired somewhat widely that. 
his wife did not share his French sympathies, 
; and that her reluctance to live in Europe had 
} sown the first post-nuptial seeds of discord 
’ between the pair. 

But this declaration may have been as untrue 
as any which gossip, that maker of spurious 
3} coinage, turns out from her facile and often 
spiteful mint. It was certain that matters had 
$so arranged themselves, between Bleecker 
: Provost and his wife, as to create a languidly 
’ polite dictation on one side, and a sad, wearied, 
disappointed acquiescence on the other. 

Emily Provost had never been a beauty ; but 
; her pale sweet face, with its blue trustful eyes 
and the sensitive curl of the lips, had undergone 
Sa marring change in the past year or two. It 
was still a face that held winning outlines and 
tints, but, if you studied it at all well, you saw 
that life had somehow told upon it, and that the 
imprint left there, however elusive and undefin- 
Sable, was distinctly one of both irony and 


2 
sorrow. 
It happened that New-Year Day was now near 
’ at hand, and, while Bleecker Provost made out his 


} list of ceremonial visits, he placed the name of 


Lady Hubert Avery] decidedly near the top. 

‘<I shall drop in on her ladyship, of course,’ 
he told his wife. ‘She has sent us cards to her 
’ great ball on the fifteenth, and this is a rather 
’ marked courtesy, considering that we have not 
S yet acknowledged her appearance in Lafayette 
Place.” 

“They say she is charming,’ replied Mrs. 
“Cousin Sarah Schuyler called on 


” 


- 


Provost. 
her, the other day, and went away in raptures. 

Bleecker stroked his handsome yellow beard 
with one white hand. 

“Did Cousin Sarah Schuyler,” he asked, 
tranquilly, ‘discover why the deuce she had 
come here to live?” 

“No,” his wife replied. ‘But I suppose, 
‘ after all, she has a right to like America.” 
“Oh, yes. Still, there are usually reasons 
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for such a preference on the part of any English- 
woman with a position like hers.’ 
?? murmured Mrs. Provost. 


«« Reasons ? “Oh, 


I see,” she went on, glancing swiftly for an } 
“you mean $ 
that she may have had some trouble in her own ; 


instant into her husband’s face: 


country—some experience of a distressing sort— 
some—”’ 


“[ don’t mean anything half so dreadful as } 
that, I assure you,” Bleecker interrupted, with 
one of his brief laughs that she who heard it } 
had of late grown to think so suggestively cold: } 


“| merely mean Emily, that Lady Hubert must 


be somewhat of a cynic regarding the attractions ; 
of European life, to exchange them for the dull- ; 
ness of a big, stupid, overgrown village like } 
New York. But I shall drop in upon her when } 


New-Year Day comes, and make my own obser- 
vations. I like her apparent desire to wake up 
this sleepy town of ours. 
to lead society here—such as it is.” 


CHAPTER II. 
New-Year Day dawned clear and crisply cold. 
Bleecker Provost made his calls on foot, as was 
then the custom. He thought it abominable that 


he should be obliged to trudge about, instead of } 


driving. But no one kept a private carriage 
in those times. 


horridly pretentious. Lady Hubert Averyl had 


her private carriage; but then she was an } 


Englishwoman of pronounced caste, and so 


permissibly indulged herself in the maintenance ; 


of national customs. 


Great indeed was the contrast between New- } 
Year Day of that epoch and the New-Year Day } 
Not to pay visits was then, for a New } 
York gentleman, excusable on grounds of illness ; 


of now. 


alone. 


Bleecker Provost struck westward, into Varick 
Place, Sullivan Street, St. John’s Park, and many : 
He met, in the drawing-rooms : 
of houses among these patrician districts, ladies ; 
prepared to receive him with a hospitality finely ° 
substantialized in big iced plinths of plum-cake } 


similar localities. 


and pound-cake, tureens of pickled oysters, } 


decanters of rich old Madeira. Everywhere, he 
had to touch his lips—if nothing more—to a glass 


of wine, and wish ‘‘the compliments of the ; 
In many of the drawing-rooms that he ; 
entered, a little boy or girl had a written list of ‘ 
the ‘‘callers’’ for that day, to which his own ; 
name was appended with glad vivacity. He hated ; 


season.”’ 


the whole compulsory custom. Indeed, there was 


a vigor and spontaneity about some of the ladies’ 
welcomes that, with an inward sneer, he pro- 


nounced ‘‘American’’ in the most vulgar sense 


She evidently means } 


To do so would have been held } 


»of the word—and it was a werd which he 
‘thought capable of expressing, at a pinch, 
} considerable hard vulgarity. 

Still, he was by many degrees too clever to 
let a suspicion of his ennui escape among his 
; hostesses. Bleecker invariably cultivated civility ; 

he had always thought it such dull impolicy not 
todo so. The muscles of his lips easily disposed 
themselves into what we call a smile, and they 
> were muscles that had no compromising relations 
with the heart lying somewhere below them. 

But, however much his salutations of the 
; Beekmans, the Amsterdams, the Ten Eycks, or 
the Van Dams may have bored him, this morn- 
ing, he had reserved the dwelling of Lady 
Hubert Avery] for his last call, and he antici- 
pated from this the pleasure which gratified 
’ curiosity will bestow, even if no keener enjoy- 
> ment should await him. 
$ Lady Hubert’s ball promised to be a startlingly 
' novel event. It was possible that she meant to 
’ lead in a brilliantly festal way that somewhat 
; sluggish community termed “ New York society.”’ 
; There were a good many people whom Bleecker 
’ knew who would agree to be pricked into real 
social activity by any such stimulator as a Lady 
Hubert Averyl. ‘I hope she is pretty and 
} winning,” he thought, as he paused before her 
stoop in Lafayette Place. 

The hour was almost that of twilight. The 
day had been damp and slushy underfoot, with 
a chill swift air blowing up from the Battery, 
and that humid blue heaven overhead which so 
; often accompanies the perilous mildness of our 
New York thaws. Bleecker had done his duty, 
and that was never a task for him of any strongly 
agreeable results. He wanted, just now, a little 
real diversion, and he expected it as he ascended, 
’ with much placid and resolute confidence, the 
steps of the last house in which he was to appear 
as a visitor. 


§ 


Lafayette Place was at this period a sparsely 
settled quarter. Fifty years back from now, it 
was called ‘‘out in the country,” by New 
Yorkers. The granite row of columned houses, 
erected in 1836, and then named La Grange 
> Terrace, gave it an air of distinction and 
} picturesqueness now. It was very far from 
’ being the rather common Vauxhall Garden, 
which it had formerly been, with walks among 
trees, and incidents of statue or bust, and small 
tables for the disposition of ice-cream plates and 
lemonade - glasses, and a husky incompetent 
orchestra, and an equestrian figure of Washing- 
ton, no doubt carved as execrably as all such 
works of transatlantic art were then carved. 
: It had become a rather majestic boulevard, or 
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the beginning of one. 
built in it their beautiful library, though the } 
Dutch Reformed Church, with heavy Corinthian 
pillars and a roof copied in gray miniature after ; 
that of the Parthenon, loomed from one of its } 
corners. The house which Lady Hubert had 
taken was a large brick structure, not very far 
from Great Jones Street, and by no means } 
suggestive of the rich decorations which } 
Bleecker soon found its interior to contain. ; 
They surprised him, these decorations, as he } 
cast his look from carpet to furniture and thence § 
to the walls that surrounded both. They were 
full of an Eastern color, glow, and significance. } 
He had seen such things done in Parisian } 
abodes, and perhaps done much better. But } 
the rugs, the tapestries, the ornaments told of a 3 
sure taste, nevertheless, and of a proprietary } 
fund which must be the product of Oriental { 
travel. ; 
He was glad that the decorous footman had } 
told him Lady Hubert ‘‘ would see Mr. Provost $ 
in a few minutes.’’ If she had received him on } 
his entrance into these bright, ornate, and } 
unanticipated chambers, he would probably } 
have found meagre chance to inspect the smart } 
encompassments among which she dwelt. As it } 
was, her ladyship was no doubt dining. It was } 
so delightful to think of anyone dining late in} 
New York, and not hugging that odious habit of } 
two o’clock dinner, which he had long ago } 
taught his wife to alter. ; 
Lady Hubert had doubtless imagined that all ; 


The Astors had not yet ; 


ees 


But soon the new color died quite out of his 
cheeks, though, perhaps, his heart had already 


; begun to beat much more rapidly. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘‘Martua!’’ he exclaimed, as the lady drew 


; toward him. He could have taken her hand, 


but he did not do so. He simply sank back on 
the sofa from which he had risen, with pale face 
and staring eyes. 

““Oh, yes, Martha, if you please,”’ 
Hubert Averyl. Her voice was very musical 
and composed. Her small head, crowning its 
white curve of throat, suited her tall stature. 
She, was a woman with a face that reminded you 
somehow of a lily. She was not fair, but her 
features were all exquisite and delicate, though 
the two large burning brown eyes that were set 
under her night-like glosses of heavy banded 


said Lady 


; hair seemed delightfully unsuited to the refined 


chiseling of the face itself. The latter was 
incarnate tranquillity and sweetness; but those 
brown luminous eyes looked as if they could 
harbor no small fund of emphatic unreserved 
passion. 

She seated herself at Bleecker Provost's side. 
She witnessed his dire agitation with a faultless 
serenity. ‘Are you so surprised?’’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘‘ Surprised ?”’ he faltered, gasping the word. 
‘“My God! I never dreamed of this!’ 

Lady Hubert smiled. It was a smile of 
untold irony. ‘You did not expect to find,” 


her New-Year calls were ended. And this was} she said, as if measuring each word, “that the 
precisely 2 consummation which Bleecker held; woman whom you betrayed by a false marriage, 
devoutly to be hoped. He wanted to meet her} seven years ago, could possibly present herself 
with no molesting sociality on the part of fellow-} before you as the widow of an English duke’s 


callers. Of course, she had heard of him. Of} 
course, she would be glad to receive him. He } 
so trusted that she would be nice and engaging, i 
as he had been told that she was! But he must } 
judge for himself. How could one trust old 

Ogden Stuyvesant, who was tiresomely bourgeois, } 
or Rensselaer Van Cortlandt, who had shown 3 
his bad taste, ages ago, by marrying that limp 


son—as, in bainl, Lady Hubert Averyl.”’ 

‘‘No, no,’’ murmured Bleecker, spiritlessly 
and distractedly. 

‘* But it is true,’’ pursued his companion, her 
calm voice never changing from its even mono- 
tone. ‘I am glad that you chose this hour 
for your New-Year call, Mr. Provost. It 
affords me a so much more clear and wholly 


graceless woman, his present wife, merely ; desired opportunity. Opportunity, I mean, for 
because she was his own first-cousin, and true} 


} explaining just why you see me here now— 
Dutch-blooded Van Cortlandt herself? wondrously altered, as I think you will admit, 


Bleecker Provost waited in a good deal of } from the Martha Agnew your villainy tried to 


pl + 





r 
Hubert Averyl. And when, presently, the? « Wondrously,”’ he said, staring at the floor. 
heavy curtains at the end of the second drawing- “It’s a strange story,” she wenton. ‘And 
room were parted, and a tall gliding feminine} yet many stranger ones than mine could no 
shape advanced toward him, he rose with a} doubt be told. Now that Ilook back and 
little flush of color in his handsome face, and ; recollect how I woke up one morning in Phila- 
with something which he would have been loth } delphia, and learned not only of your desertion, 
to admit as a quicker pulsation of the heart. Sbut of your frightful treachery, I cannot 


for the coming of Lady } ruin.’ 














through the assistance of detectives. I learned 
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understand by what exercise of power I ousia ‘She were here, e's moment, ont Msatoer 
able to go on living at all. But I did go on ‘ now lifted his eyes from the floor, saying in 
living. And yet I was almost delirious when ; tones that were hoarse and wretchedly broken : 
at last I got back to the old house in Bloom- ‘“ For God’s sake, don’t go on tormenting me like 
ingdale, where I was born.’ ¢ this. You’ve got everything in your own hands 
Provost started up, but, at an imperious gest-} now, of course. You could speak all night, I 
ure of her hand, reseated himself in silence, } suppose, and force me to listen. I grant that I 
while she continued in the same slow even tone: } behaved like the meanest of scoundrels. You 
‘‘My poor Aunt Thyrza said that I seemed to ; mustn't think I haven't suffered for it, though. 
rave as I crouched at her feet, stared wildly up } I have, and horribly. I—” 
into her face, and told herall. You had married ; “‘Pshaw!”’ she broke in, with a cool fleeting 
or pretended to marry me under a false name, laugh, while her manner remained as decorous 
but, although you trusted to the concealing } and placid as if she had been reproving him for 
measures of flight alone, I had fondly stolen a some trivial lapse of etiquette. ‘You know 
little miniature of you during our ghastly mock- very well that you are incapable of a conscience- 
ery of a honeymoon, and thus I was enabled to ; stab. You area good deal afraid of me just now, 
discover your name and exact position afterward, ; but that is all. You can feel fear; the most 
be age natures are assailable in that way. 
that Arthur Hollis was not your name, and that } Well, I will curtail my narration, since it 
Bleecker Provost was. I acquainted myself ; distresses you. I will state how | became Lady 
with every important occurrence of your life. ; Hubert Averyl.” 
Aunt Thyrza, deeply incensed against you as she; She managed to throw into these latter words 
was, made me promise that I would refrain from } a sarcasm whose poignancy caused Bleecker to 
exposing your crime.” ; start and bite his almost bloodless lips. His 
Again he made a movement, again an imperi- ; agitation and shame were alike pitiable. If she 
ous gesture stopped him. ; had any satisfaction in seeing him tortured, she 
“Pride and love equally swayed her in this } must have keenly enjoyed his present disarray. 
motive. I respected her impulse; it was little ; But she gave no such sign. Her voice, while she 
enough for me to do, after leaving her so } continued, was frigid and passionless as though 
ungratefully in the past, and consenting to what } } he had been her legal adviser, and she discuss- 
I had believed a clandestine wedding-ceremony ° ing with him this or that mortgage, investment, 
with you. The falsehood you had told me about ; or'sale of real estate. 
your tyrannical father having desired you to} ‘I had Aunt Thyrza’s affairs to superintend. 
marry a certain woman whom you abhorred, } About six months later, she was stricken with 
giving this fact as an excuse for the secrecy of} paralysis, and rendered very weak from the 
our own marriage, almost maddened me with} attack. It was my misfortune that induced her 
contempt and scorn when I recalled it. For illness, preying upon her mind relentlessly. 
months, while I brooded there at home upon the {I need not tell you that I was her only near 
horror of it all, I felt capable of ruining myself § relation. You were very well aware that I had 
before the eyes of society, simply that I might ) lived with her from my childhood, as her sole 
deal upon you the vengeance and punishment} companion, in the old Bloomingdale house. 
you so richly merited.” ; Her property was not large; you knew that. 
He tried, as he had done several times, to: If you had thought me an heiress, you would 
support her gaze, but again his eyes sank } not have betrayed me so infamously—our mar- 


riage would not have been a sham one. Still, 


beneath hers. 
TY lad 


“It seems to me that I would have regarded } small as they were, my aunt’s px ions 
your outrage with less bitterness if I had been } my intelligent survey. For that reason, I had 
more humbly born than I was—if we Agnews } : to consult certain lawyers in New York; and, 
had not been a race of gentlefolk—if I myself } one day, while I was seated in the office of these 
had not in the beginning stooped from becom- ; gentlemen, I met Lord Hubert Averyl.” 
ing dignity in speaking to you or in permitting | 
you to address me, when I had first met you } CHAPTER IV. 
near the hotel at which you had transiently } Her listener’s face showed that, through all 
stalled your horses during one of your Bloom-; his selfish agitation, her story had a keen 
ingdale drives. The hideous insult rankled interest for him. She saw this, and paused for 
more because I had come of so honorable and ; ,an instant with an amused smile. 
blameless a family.” ; ‘He had come to New York, on his way 
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toward the West,” she continued. ‘‘He was 
going to shoot buffaloes there; he was a passion- 
ate sportsman. 


They introduced him 
He was not } 


to be presented to me. 
as ‘Mr. Averyl, from England. 


more than thirty years old, bluff, rather hand- } ; 


some, and almost awkwardly bashful. He hated : 


to have his rank transpire in this country—it | 
bored him to be called ‘my lord’ in a republic. ; 


Lord Hubert—whom, for several weeks after- 


ward, I knew simply as ‘ Mr. Averyl’—asked ; 
permission to visit me, off in the country at 
He came } 


Bloomingdale ; I granted his request. 
on several successive days. Just at this. time, 
Aunt Thyrza grew worse, One afternoon, when 
I was wrung with the probability of her 
approaching death, Lord Hubert came and told 
me that he was not merely Mr. Averyl. 
same afternoon, he asked me to be his wife. 
limmediately suspected him of being an impostor. 
You had taught me the meaning of suspicion — 


you can congratulate yourself on having rendered } 


me that notable service.”’ 


“Oh!” he ejaculated, fairly writhing under } 


the lash of her sarcasm; but she went on: 

«I said to myself: ‘If he is Lord Hubert 
Averyl, [ will marry him.’ 
him was one of demur. 


certain that he had not lied tome. Meanwhile, 
Aunt Thyrza grew worse. If she died, I would 
be left absolutely alone. 
Lord Hubert. You may not understand this; 
I am very certain that you could not possibly 
understand it, either in the woman whom you 
had made your innocent victim or in any other 
woman on earth. But I was honest, 
theless. The next time that Lord Hubert came } 
to me for his answer, I spoke out the truth to } 
him, severely and determinedly.” 

“You told him?’ Provost exclaimed. 

“Oh, I did not confide your name, though 


with flushed cheeks and clenched hands he } 


presently beseeched me to do so. I thought his 


rage would perhaps end in a civil and permanent } 
but it ended in nothing of the sort— } 
Lord Hubert was hopelessly, infatuatedly enam- 
Three days later, I became his } 
The next evening, Aunt Thyrza quietly } 


farewell ; 


ored of me. 
wife, 
breathed her last. 

«“T went to England with him. 


1 did not know that he was the 3 
son of the Duke of Bournemouth when he asked : 


That » 


The answer I gave } 
The next day, I took } 
a trip to New York, visited my lawyers, and made } 


But I was honest with 3 


never- } 


I was at once } 
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Ree “Sie ou tn come back to—to heaneien?" 

> he stammered, white-faced and hoarse of voice, 
‘‘with the purpose of—of denouncing me. Is not 
this true?” 

; She smiled with amusement and satire, as she 
; watched his torturing perturbation. 

“1 never thought you a fool,” she said. 
“1 have thought very hard things of you—but 
never that.’’ 

“You mean ?’’ he queried, stepping back from 
‘her, while his gaze seemed now to cling, against 
> his will, to her beautiful self-possessed face. 

**] mean,”’ she said, ‘that I have a position 
which I cannot afford to sully.”’ 

Just then, the same footman who had admitted 
’ Bleecker brought in a card. Soon afterward, a 
; gentleman entered the room and bowed with 
great gallantry to Lady Hubert, stooping and 
kissing her hand before bis elaborate saluta- 
} tion was ended. Bleecker, always quick in 
, his observations, had silently pronounced the 
gentleman a foreigner, even before his host- 
ess, leaning toward him with a suave smile, had 
> said: 

‘*Let me present Mr. Bleecker Provost—the 
’ Prince Monti.” 

}- For some little while after Lady Hubert had 
presented him to the Prince Monti, he found 
himself talking on commonplace themes, asking 
and answering questions, showing his usual 
3 suavity and propriety of deportment. And yet, 
» when he had somehow managed to get away and 
to strike his feet on the pavements out-of-doors, 
he could scarcely recall either a word that he 
had spoken or a word that had been spoken to 
him. He had never believed Martha Agnew to 
>be dead; but he had supposed her perhaps 
prosperously and decently married to some sort 
> of fellow whom he would never run against in 
> the whole future course of his life. 


As for the dastardly and despicable act which 
; he had committed, he had long ago decided that 


} it was thoroughly hideous. But his light shallow 
nature was incapable of that depth and scope of 
; remorse which, to a man less flippant and super- 
ficial, would have brought guilty suffering. 

‘* She will not betray me,’’ he suddenly assured 
himself, amid his own mental turmoil, as he 
walked along. ‘It’s for no purpose such as 
that, her return here. I am perfectly safe.’’ 

; His reflections paused there. He had hidden, 
rather successfully, for years, the real meanness 





received by all his friends and kindred with the } and paltriness of his character from others. Per- 
best sort of favor. Then, one day, three years } haps he shrank, just then, from a similar hypoc- 
ago, he broke his neck in a fox-hunt across-} risy, where it concerned the something he might 
country. The accident has left me exceedingly : have termed his own manhood. 

rich. My position in England is faultless.”’ ; [To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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<j REAT and pro- 
4 ©6longed cold 
marked the 
winter of ’71- 
"72, which, 
from the com- 


fully deter- 
mined 
claim auto- 
eratic domin- 
ion and thor- 
oughly enjoy 
every moment 
of 





its sway. 

; There were 
no breaks, no thaws, and no treacherous days of 
soft breezes, to delude one into the belief that the 
worst was over. For weeks, snow shrouded the 
brown earth and draped the bare boughs with its 
white radiance. At Hillover, way up in the North 
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Country, the ice-king held triumphant reign— 
in India with his regiment, in which his step- 


biting days and windy nights were the rule. 


Perhaps these wintry days would not have ; 
seemed so dreary to one of the residents in the 


vicinity of Hillover, had they not succeeded a 


year spent in Italy—for Barbara Maverick and her | 


step-mother had just returned to the ancestral 
home in the autumn. Yet the summer days that 


followed, when nature awoke to gladness, and tlie : 
world was green again, were far drearier ones to 
poor Barbara; it was then that she learned her 


first lesson in human faithlessness. 
Poor Barbara! To be shut up in a dreary 


One of the greatest puzzles to the young girl 
—she had another still more perplexing—was 
why her step-mother, after spending a winter in 
Florence, and a summer .at the Baths of Lucca, 
had suddenly announced her intention of 
returning to the family home, which Barbara 
had scarcely seen for years. 

‘* Business,’” Lady Maverick had said, with 
an air of being weighted with heavy responsi- 
bilities; and her care-free step-daughter, to 
whom the word was a complete mystery, 
acquiesced with inward rebellings. 

The first Lady Maverick had died when 
Barbara was a baby, but Sir Henry did not 
re-marry until his daughter was in her teens. 
She had at once been sent away to school, where 
she remained, excepting an interval of return at 
her father’s death, until she was eighteen. Since 
then, the two women had spent a couple of 
years in travel abroad. 
knew her own home. 

Sir Henry’s second wife was a widow with 
one son, Barbara had seen but a few 
times, as for several yeurs he had been stationed 


So Barbara scarcely 


whom 


father had purchased him a commission. 

The bulk of her father’s property, which was 
very large, was left by will to Barbara, but 
the widow had the charge of it until the heiress 
should arrive at the age of twentyone or marry. 
Comfortable sums had been bequeathed to Lady 
Maverick and her son, so that she could not 
complain. Nor did Barbara object to the 
arrangement, for she liked her step-mother 


; very much, and dreaded the responsibility of 


country-house through a long cold winter, after } 


months of youth —and love—and Italy. 
wonder she grew weary. 


No { 


looking after property, as was only natural in an 
untrained girl. 
For years, Barbara had heard Captain Astley’s 


} praises sung by his mother, until, though rather 


‘You are lonely, my dear,’’ said Lady Maver- 


ick, one day in December. ‘‘I shall have to 
invite some young people here for the holidays.”’ 

Barbara revived at once. 

“I wish you would,’ she cried, eagerly; 
“that would be delightful!’’ And, after that, 
she went about the house singing, for hope had 
wakened in her heart. 


tired of them, she was curious to see the young 
man, whom she did not remember, as he had 
gone to India soon after her father's death. But 


\ this curiosity was slight, for Barbara’s interest 


’ with 


A little frown crossed Lady Maverick’s brow } 


at this sudden restoration of Barbara's lately 
lost gayety, but she said nothing. 


5 


in the male sex was confined almost exclusively 

to one specimen, whom she had met in Italy. 
The Mavericks had first become acquainted 

Dale Owen in Florence; and, when the 

summer heat drove them to the Baths of Lucea, 

he had, to all appearances, followed them thither. 

Curiously enough, though they did not need 

(51) 
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guests, Lady Maverick entered the library, where 
her step-daughter sat. 





p> 


‘Good news, good news!” she cried, 
unwonted animation in her tones, joy in her 
whole bearing. 

Barbara came out of the depths of the easy- 

; chair, sudden hope in her heart. 

that tie, he was also from the North Country, } ‘What?’ she asked, with newly awakened 
and the Owen estate lay but a few miles the } eagerness. 

other side of Hillover. They had known each } es Henry is coming—he is en the way now— 
other when little children,,and the memory of § he hardly dared tell me before, for fear some- 
the childish intimacy gave additional impetus to thing might happen—his regiment is ordered 
the new friendship, which Barbara began to feel } home,’ went on Lady Maverick. 

sure was something more. ‘‘T am very glad, indeed,”’ exclaimed Barbara, 
all the interest she could summon in her tone. 

A little while before, she would have felt more 
gladness ; but she was young, and her own doubts 

‘‘Good-bye, Miss Barbara,’’ he had said, } and trouble absorbed her. 
tenderly ; ‘‘ we shall see each other soon again.”’ ‘It will make the house more cheerful,’”’ her 

**T hope so,”’ was all ‘she could falter, for the ; ladyship continued. ‘Will you forgive me, 
look in his gray eyes told a different story from } Barbara, if I want to keep Henry to ourselves 
the commonplace words, and they were not} for ashort time? Later on, we will have some 
alone. g people here.”’ 

That was all; and, afterward, business had ‘“<Tt doesn’t matter in the least,” answered the 
called them home, too. Surely he would learn } girl, wearily, not noticing the pronoun. The 
this, and call, she told herself—but he had} idea of guests had even lost its interest—he 
not yet, and they had been home nearly two } would not be among the number. 
months. Little wonder that the snow looked} In the meantime, while great preparations 
dreary to poor Barbara. { were being made for Captain Astley’s arrival, 

A few days after her proposal to invite some! Barbara’s old nurse, the most unlikely person in 
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: 
Then business — hateful word to the young } 
girl—ecalled Mr. Owen away, with only a hasty } 
farewell. 3 
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the world to assume such a character, became a 

«deus ex machina’’ in the tragedy of poor 
Barbara's life. 

Jogging along in her little wagon, behind her 

stupid old horse, late one December afternoon, 

Nurse Hillary met with an accident. The horse 
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that Barbara felt it her duty to give the faithful 

old dependent her own personal attention. 

Yet, in the course of one of these visits, an event 

securred of terrible importance to Barbara. 
Before it took place, however, Captain Astley 

arrived, a handsome young fellow of six and 


twenty. Barbara liked him at once, though she 
Vout. XCV.—3. 
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stumbled and fell into a rut, unnoticed in the 
twilight; the old woman was thrown out and 
broke her arm. To an aged person, it was net 
surprising that the injury should prove serious 
and Nurse Hillary was confined to the bed in 
her little cottage for weeks. Nor was it strange 
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could not help secretly comparing him to the 
absent—not without disadvantage, of course, to 
the gallant young officer. 
He had been in some slight skirmishes with 
the natives, and had hunted tigers in the 
jungles, so that his conversation and autobio- 
: graphical narratives were very entertaining, not 
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only to his devoted mother, but to unhappy 
Barbara. For awhile, things brightened up a 
little, and she felt a slight interest in life. 
December and January went by, slowly 
enough to Barbara, quickly to the other two. 
Lady Maverick proposed that they should have 
a house-party, but the two young people vetoed 
the proposition. mree 
‘We are better off as we are; isn’t$that so, 
Barbara ?’’ asked Henry, eagerly. 
" Barbara assented somewhat listlessly. She 
disliked the thought of having to exert herself to 


eee 


entertain visitors, and Henry preferred to be the | 


only one to talk to the beautiful girl who seemed 
almost sad. 

“T thought you told me that Barbara had 
a very lively disposition,’”’ the young man 
remarked to his mother, one evening. 

‘‘She used to be very lively,’’ replied Lady 
Maverick, a slight frown on her brow, “‘ when 
she was younger. She is older now—more 
matured and graver naturally.” 

The captain smiled. * 

“She is hardly a Methuselah, even yet,’ he 
said. ‘She looks as if she were not quite 


happy.” 


Spring had come, according to the calendar, 
although there were few signs of it in the wintry 
landscape ; and Barbara still found, in visits to 
the now convélescent invalid, an excuse for the 
long solitary walks, so dear in these days to her 


tired soul. Occasionally, Henry accompanied 





‘Not at all, thanks to your assistance,’’ was 
the cordial reply. Then, with a quick impulse, 
she added: “I am Barbara Maverick: I live 
at Maverick Hall. Let me thank you again.” 

A pleased expression woke in the listener 
face. 

‘** How glad I am!” she cried. “I am Mrs. 
Owen. I have often heard Dale—Mr. Owen— 
speak of you. How pleased he will be—’’ 

But Barbara interrupted her, face and manner 
completely altered. 

‘Tam delighted to have met you. But you 
must excuse me now—this is my destination.” 
She spoke in frigidly polite tones. ‘ Good- 
morning. I should be glad to have you call.” 
And Barbara hastened toward the cottage near 
at hand, leaving Mrs. Owen standing in amaze- 
ment, gazing after her with a reproachful look 
in the childish brown eyes. 

Barbara hurried through the visit at Nurse 
Hillary’s in some fashion, and started homeward 
as soon as possible. She wanted to be alone and. 
to think. 

Had she heard aright, or had her ears 
deceived her? The stranger had certainly said 
“Mrs. Owen’’; and there could be one Mrs. 
Owen—Dale’s wife. That accounted for every- 
thing—his silence was explained. There was 
no other explanation; he had no brothers— 
they had all died single, the last one about six 
: months before they met in Florence, so suddenly 
; that the shock had hastened the end of the 








her, but to-day he was in town; so she started ; mother, a sufferer from heart-disease. Barbara 
alone, a little basket of jelly and fruit in her; remembered now how affectionately he had 
hand. It was quite a distance to Nurse Hillary’s } spoken of his brother Arthur, older than himself. 
cottage, which lay on the other side of Hillover ; How strange it was, Dale had remarked, that 
but Barbara always resolutely declined taking; all the children should have died. unmarried 
the carriage. leaving him sole possession of the family estate 

The rapidity with which she walked brought } From a worldly point of view, of course, it was 
an unwonted color to her cheeks, and made her} better for him; but he would have preferred not 
go warm that she was glad to loosen her thick’ being entirely alone. Still, if he should marry, 
ulster. Coming around a bend between some} it would be better for his wife. 
great leafless trees, Barbara met another woman, } All this Barbara remembered with, perfect 
about her own age and very pretty, apparently ; clearness: how he had given her a half-glance 
also bent on an errand of mercy, for she carried } 48 he spoke of marrying, which had brought s 
a little basket in her hand. } blush to her cheek in spite of herself. The 

The newcomer looked so bright and pleasant, ; memory of that blush made her furiously angry 
that Barbara not only wondered who the stranger } now—more at herself than at him. 
could be, but felt tempted to speak to her. But perhaps she—this pretty sweet-faced girl, 
Occupied with this thought, Miss Maverick did} with the soft voice and brown eyes—was 8 
not notice a slight inequality in the ground, } cousin’s wife. No. Again Barbara remembered 
stumbled, and would have fallen had not the} with terrible distinctness Mr. Owen’s saying 
other lady caught both arm and basket. rather sadly: ; 

“Did you hurt yourself?’ inquired a sweet} ‘I haven’t even any cousins of the same 
voice. And a pair of gentle brown eyes lent}name. I am the last of the family left; in ali 
by their expression an additional solicitude to} the North Country, I have no relatives. The 
the question. ‘family has died out very fast.’’ 
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See 


She remembered how sorry she had felt, how } that gossip was out of the question; now, in her 


sorry she had looked. She hated herself for it 
now. There seemed no possibility of mistake— 
still, she would make sure: she would ask Lady 
Maverick—she could find out; the usual chan- 
nel of information in such cases, her maid, being 


5 
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desperation, she was sorry. 

But, at last, the long solitary walk was over— 
Barbara’s reflections must be disturbed. She 
managed, however, to get to her own room 
without seeing anyone. By dinner-time, she 


a Frenchwoman, who hardly spoke a word of } was sufficiently used to her new misery to meet 
English. Always before, Barbara had been glad ° her step-mother with something like her usual 
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had not yet returned. 

Toward the close of the evening—the longest, 
dreariest evening she had ever spent—Barbara } 
contrived to say in careless tones: 

“I met a Mrs. Owen to-day, quite accidentally. 
I suppose she must be Dale Owen's wife.”’ 

“I suppose so,’ answered Lady Maverick, 
with a keen side-glance at Barbara: ‘since 
there is no other of the family, I believe. But 
(should like to know—I must inquire.” 

**T wish you would,”’ said her step-daughter, in 
what she tried hard to make a voice of languid 
Curiosity. And she succeeded very well. 

A few days later, her ladyship informed ; 
Barbara what that young lady felt quite certain $ 
of already—that the Mrs. Owen she had met 3 
was indeed Dale Owen’s wife. The two did not } 
meet again, however; for Miss Maverick always 
took her walks in the opposite direction now. 

And Dale Owen, in Paris, read the following 
in a letter from home: 

“IT met Barbara Maverick, yesterday, in an 
unexpected accidental way. She was charming 
till she discovered who I was; when I spoke } 
of you, her manner changed completely—she } 
was almost rude. Perhaps you were right. ! 
‘They say she is engaged to Lady Maverick’s § 
son, Captain Astley.” 

This last report was indeed current in the $ 
neighborhood, for Captain Astley had become 
openly attentive. Everyone saw the meaning 
of his devotion save Barbara, who, in her misery, 
was blind to it. He accompanied her on long 
rambles in the delicious spring days; or, some- 
times, when she frankly told him that she 
preferred to be alone, he staid at home uncom- 
plainingly, at her service again when she 
returned. When Barbara felt too listless even 
to walk—for her mood changed—he would sit 
in the library and read or talk to her, as she 
preferred. She accepted all this devotion 
unthinkingly, being in that languid state, both 
of mind and body, when human beings allow 
themselves to drift along, perhaps to repent 
afterward when it is too late. 

“I must join my regiment in a few days,” 
said Henry, abruptly, one morning in May. He 
and Barbara were alone when he spoke. 

The young girl was aroused from the deep 
reverie into which she had fallen, musing on the 


manner; but she was glad that Captain — 
5 
; 





“Why, this is sudden, Henry. I am very 
sorry. I thought you would stay with us 





always.” 
«Not unless I sold out.’”’ Then in impassioned ; 
tones he hurried on in his declaration : 





«I love you, Barbara, I love you. 
to be more than sorry.” 

She gazed at him in sad amazement. 

‘*Tam very sorry,” she repeated, but she meant 
it differently now. 

He was going to speak, but she would not let 
him. 

‘‘ Wait, listen,”’ she said. ‘I can never love 
you, for I have loved someone else as we never 
love but once. He has been false—or perhaps I 
was mistaken—at any rate, I thought he cared 
forme. Forget me, dear Henry, forget me.” 

But the ardent lover still urged his suit. 

‘IT will wait,’ he said, ‘“‘ wait for years, till 
time has healed your wound. I will be content 
to accept very little.” 

Since he would not accept a definite ‘‘ No,” 
Barbara made an indefinite promise. Perhaps. 
in the future, if she could forget. So Captain 
Astley went away, and with this arrangement 
Lady Maverick had to be content. She at once 
proposed taking her step-daughter away, as her 
health seemed poor, so they spent the summer 
and autumn in constant travel. 

When winter came, Barbara was tired of it all. 
and begged to go home. So December found 
them once more in Maverick Hall. 

The old year went out sadly, wearily enougly 
to the lonely girl in the great silent house, with- 
out even Henry to comfort her. She missed him. 
she realized, but alas! she also knew that there 
was a greater void in her life than even his 
undoubted devotion could fill. 

The old year went out stormily, too, in ice and 
snow, befitting, poor Barbara thought, the cruel 
work it had done, ending so ruthlessly her fair 
romance. New-Year Day dawned bright and 
cold and clear on a white world. There was 
service in the little church of Hillover, so Bar- 
bara announced her intention of going. 

“You had better drive—the wind is keen,” 
advised Lady Maverick, but the young girl pre- 
ferred walking ; so, equipped in a becoming winter 
costume, she set out in the direction of Hillover. 


I want you 


> Walking slowly, sadly along, Barbara was startled 


out of all her self-possession by the sight of a 
familiar figure. It was he! She looked around 
for some way of escape, but there was none: she 
must meet him. 

A lifetime’s emotions crowded her mind while 
she struggled for self-control. 

And now he had seen her, for his whole face 
lighted up, unmistakably. Then he sprang 
toward her, hat in hand, eagerness in his whole 
aspect. But there was no answering delight in 
Barbara’s look, only self-contained coldness. 

“Miss Maverick!’ he cried, holding out his 
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hand, and would have added more, but Barbara 
spoke. 

«* How do you do, Mr. Owen ?”’ she said, in the 
calmest voice she could command. ‘I am very 
glad to see you.” 

“JT am delighted,” faltered the young man, 
disappointment in his altered bearing. 

A sudden cloud had come over the sun, and 
the wind blew chill. Barbara shivered slightly. 

‘* How have you been since we last met?” the 
young lady went on, composedly. ‘Well, I 
trust.”’ 

‘‘ Quite, thank you. I hope you have been the 
same,’’ was the awkward reply. 

“And your wife, how is she? I believe this is 
the first opportunity I have had of congratulating 
you. I do so now, with all my heart.’’ This 
last was said in her sweetest voice. 

‘‘Congratulating me? My wife? What do 
you mean?’ The confusion of his manner had 
changed to bewilderment now. But Barbara 
was bewildered too. 

‘«T met your wife last spring, and a very charm- 
ing woman she seemed. I think you have been 
fortunate.” 

“«My wife?’’ he exclaimed, excitedly. ‘You 
mean my brother's wife. 1 have none.” 

‘Your brother's wife?’ repeated Barbara, in 


increasing amazement. ‘I am sure you told me } 


your brothers all died single.” 
A sudden light, as of hope, dawned in Dale 
Owen's face. He spoke rapidly, eagerly. 


‘** Is it possible you thought that—that I could } 


¢are for any other woman, even if you forgot me? 
It was all very strange. My brother Arthur—he 
was called Arthur Dale Owen—was secretly mar- 
ried. She was his inferior in everything but 
goodness—a true, lovely woman. They were 
married in Italy. He started home to break the 
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: news to my mother, was taken suddenly ill, and 
: died in Paris before he could communicate with 
; me. I was abroad at the time, in Russia. I 
> hastened home at once, brought Arthur to Owen- 
dale—attended to all the funeral arrangements. 
; The shock killed my poor mother. I went at 
once to Italy. I could not bear the place. There 
; was nothing among Arthur's effects—he was very 
; careless—to tell us of his wife. After long wait- 
; ing in vain, she wrote tome. At last I got the 
: letter, and hurried away, as you know, from 
Italy. She had managed to get to Paris in search 
of Arthur. I found her there and took her to 
England. At first I hesitated to go to you. I 
was no longer the heir, for Arthur had left a son. 
At last, when I determined to offer you my 
diminished fortune, I heard that you were 
engaged to Captain Astley.”’ 
Dale was looking at Barbara now, his soul in 
his eyes. And Barbara? She had listened in 
; breathless silence to this impassioned explana- 
: tion. She could not speak. 
» “Is it true?” he began, slowly. 
‘* Not—not quite,’’ she faltered, 
‘* Barbara, tell me, what do you mean? You 
torture me.” 
Both were unmindful of the winter’s cold, as 
with trembling lips she whispered her confession. 
‘‘T am sorry for Captain Astley, dearest, but 
; you know you love me, so it cannot be,” said 
: Dale, regret mingling with the tenderness in his 
‘ tones, as he drew her hand in his arm. 
And Barbara did not contradict him. 
: In her pity for Henry, Barbara could easily 
’ afford to be magnanimous, and forgive his over- 
} fond mother. So she never mentioned that part 
; of the misunderstanding to her husband when, 
; in the long happy years that followed, Barbara 
3 was, indeed, Dale Owen's wife. 
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In a quaint gable of the old church-tower, 

A latticed window glimmers deep and old ; 
Beneath it, dingy dials mark the hour ; 

Above it swings the wind-vane’s battered gold. 


An old, old window. Through its cobwebed panes, 
The sunshine of a hundred years has shone ; 

Its sill is white with mold of many rains; 
Strange echoes through its quaking sash are blown. 


A haunted window. When the storms are out, 

At midnight—so the old wives say—it shows 
Plumed Indian shadows and the noiseless rout 

Of phantom fray that grows and fades and grows. 


Yet hither flocking, at the close of day, 
From plain and _ valley, slope and hilltop, come 


2 Great clouds of wings, dark on the evening gray— 


‘ ancient church-tower is the wild doves’ home. 
= le they care for tale of crime and ghost ; 


Little they heed the winds that moan and weep: 
Secure within their nests, the phantom host 
May hold its warfare nor disturb their sleep. 


So into lonely human hearts of sin, 

Where nothing lovely, nothing hopeful, stirs, 
Save ghostly memories of what has been, 

God finds an entrance for His messengers. 


From hill and slope, from nature’s heart, they come ; 
The wood-stream sends them and the wee sweet flower, 
To nestle fearless in their haunted home, 
Even as the wild doves in the old church-tower, 
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Ou, dear—I’m havin’ a terrible tryin’ time! 
Once in a while, I feel clear wore out, and think } 
I'll give up sure; then I kinder ketch hold agin, ; 
as it ware, and go on a spell longer. ; 

A niece of Bijah’s, from the city, is stayin’ ; 
with us. She has ben here a considerable space ; 
of time. If she'd ben a relation of mine, } 
I should have packed her home to her Sait 
long ago. But I want to do my whole duty by ; 
Bijah’s folks, so he can’t twit about my usin’ 3 
m7 relations better than his’n—so I git along the 
best I can. 

Belinda—that’s her name—is about twenty 
year old. She ain’t ugly nor very sassy, but 
she is chuck full of new-fangled idees and 
notions that sets my old-fashioned ways all } 
askew, and sum of ’em are so flat and simple ; 


the tony ones. The gal who stands behind the 
counter in the big dry-goods stores rigs out in 
all the fine feathers she can command; and, 
if a woman cums in to trade that ain’t got up 
in style, she gits looked over with a cool stare, 
and is waited on with a sort of I-don’t-care- 
whether-you-are-suited-or-not air—or, mebbe, 
snubbed outright. 

These store-gals—-or ‘salesladies,’’ as they 
like to be called—look down on the shop-gals 
and factory-operatives, and they, in turn, snub 
and slight the honest pure-minded gals that do 
housework fora livin’. I wish sumbody would 
ixplain why one kind of work ain’t jest as 
honorable as another, providin’ it is honest 
respectable labor. 

Belinda has got a terrible hobby for dekeratin’ - 


to look at that I feel as if I’d like to shake her. } My patience was wore a’ most threadbare a-tryin’ 
Don’t s’pose *twould do any good, though—she $to put up with sum of her pranks; but I’m 


was trained up that way. : 

T’other day, she asked me if I didn’t think } 
"twas a good plan for wimmen to be independent } 
and rely on themselves—stand alone, without } 
expectin’ or receivin’ help from the other sex. } 

Yes, sez I; in sum things, I should like to; 
see wimmen more independent than they be. } 
It is only in streaks that the quality shows. } 
They are terrible afraid they won't git their } 
rights and be allowed to do jest as they are } 
a-mind to. They keep on the look-out, to see : 
they ain’t crowded into a back seat and their ; 
toes stepped on, and they argue that wimmen } 
are equal, if not superior, to men. 

But they hain’t independence enuff to wear } 
a bunnit or hat that is six months behind the ; 
style. They won’t be seen in company with } 
a dress on that they have wore more’n three ; 
times. 

They dassen’t walk up and shake hands with } 
a decently-dressed respectable woman because } 
she ain’t “in our set.’’ I’m speakin’ of the } 
rich ones, you see. 

And the workin’ wimmen—they ain’t inde- ; 
pendent as they mite be. They do want to} 
foller their rich sisters—so they buy cheap stuff ; 
for dresses, and then git’em made up with all ; 
the trimmin’ the fashion allows; wear cotton 


} three empty ones. 


> havin’ a restin’-spell now, and hope ’twill last- 

I went to the sewin’-cirkle, one afternoon, 
and didn’t git home till dark. Next mornin’, 
I wanted to stir up sum flapjacks for breakfast, 
and my big wooden mixin’-spoon was missin’. 
I looked ev’rywhere, and finally asked Belinda 
if she swallered it the day before. She smiled 
sweetly and led me into the parler. There was 
that spoon, all painted yeller— gilded,’ she 
called it—and hung up with a bow of red 
ribbin! I was beat, and asked if there was 
anything else dekerated. She took me into 
the spare chamber—and there was my old 


: rollin’-pin that I'd used for well-nigh fifty 


years, covered with velvet, hung up with ribbins, 
and sum little brass hooks drove into it! 
A button-hook hung on one of ’em and a pair 
of scissors on anuther, and there was two or 
Is this all there is to see 
in this line? sez I, calmly, though I was about 
disgustid. She come downstairs, and brouglit 
along Bijah’s bootjack. It was black as night 


’ —‘*ebonized,”” she sed—and had sum flowers 


painted onto it. 

Well, sez I, you don’t know as much as I 
thought you did. Do you raly think them 
things look enny better? And do they look 
as if they belonged in the new places? Thar 


velvet, when cashmere or suthin’ else would look ; spoon and that honest old rollin’-pin are ashamed 
so much better. 3 of themselves. And, when your uncle gits up in 


Then they has their ‘‘set”’ to go in as well as : the night, as he frequently does, and flings that 
(58) 
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bootjack at a pack of cats, do you s’pose he'll § 
stop to admire it, or the cats see enny difference 

in it? Seems as if you ruther overdid the 

dekeratin’ bizness. I wonder you didn’t get the 

milkin’-stool out of the barn, put on a velvet 

cushin, ebony the legs, and tie sum ribbin round 

it. And there’s the coal-hod—that’s all ebony 

already, and you might have painted sum wild $ 
roses onto it. 

Oh! Aunt Jerushy, sez she, you hain’t enny ; 
eye for art. That style of dekeratin’ those } 
things is all the rage. Let ’em rage, sed I; they 
won't rage round in my house. I like to see 
pretty things and knick-knacks scattered here 3 
and there, tasty like; but I won't have my house- 
keepin’ utensils hung up round. for sensible ; 
folks to make fun of. That put a damper on 
dekeratin’. She hain’t meddled with enny- 
thing else sence that. 

There ain’t but one of her notions that has 
amounted to anything sence she’s been here. She 
wanted me to have the Ladies’ Sewin’ Society give 
a crazy supper. For mercy sakes, I sez, who 
do you s’pose will want to eat a crazy supper? 
Mebbe ’twill make ’em travel zigzag all the way 
home. Bnt she kep’ a-teasin’, and finally the 
wimmen give in, and sed they'd have one, and 
she might boss the job. Of course, she had a 
good chance to spread herself, and she did. The 
table was set with all kinds of crockery, no two 
plates alike, and the cups and sassers all 
different. Part of the knives and forks was 
silver, and there was sum steel ones, with forks 
that had only two tines, like what I used when } 
I fust went to housekeepin’. The napkins was 
paper of all colors, and everybody that eat 
supper had one to carry home, as a soveneer of ; 
the ocashun, Belinda sed. Then the food was § 
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set on jest as it happened. Sauce, cake, bread, 
cheese, pickles, etc., all every which way. Six } 
gals was waiters, and they had on paper caps 
trimmed with all the colors in the rainbow, and 
sum that never was seen there. They had 
neckties of narrer ribbin, of all shades, bunched 
together. The whole concern, table, and git, 
looked droll enuff. But sumhow it took, ah 
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there was a big crowd out that night. The 
vittals was good, if twas throwed on careless. 
The wimmen sed Belinda did fust-rate. I’m 
terrible glad on’t, for it’s a little grain more 
sensible thau coverin’ rollin’-pins or paintin 
bootjacks. 

She kep’ kinder quiet for a number of days 
arter that supper come off. Then she got 
uneasy agin, and wanted the society to give a 
pink tea party. That idee liked to have clear 
upset me. I told her I used the uncolored Japan 
tea mostly, only sumtimes for a change I had 
sum green tea. The society used the same 
kinds, and I didn’t want to mention no new 
colors of tea, nor she better not. Pink tea was 
onheard-of in this place, and I should be afraid 
it was onhelthy. 

But ’tain’t the color of the tea, Aunt Jerushy, 
she sed. It is the way the table is set, and the 
color used in dekeratin’. There now, don’t get 
on that strain agin, for pity sake, sed I. Do 
they tie pink ribbins round the nose of the tea- 
kittle, and hang pink streamers from the stove- 
pipe? I think a bow on each of the legs of the 
stove would be the thing. 

But no matter what fun I make, she persists 
in that projeck, and I don’t know but she’li 
manage to carry it out yet. If she does, and it 
is worth tellin’ of, 111 let everybody know, so 
they can have one. 

She has got a little snappin’ poodle-deg that 
goes snarlin’ round and gits under my feet 
about fifty times a day. When she gits him 
washed up, he is white; but, the rest of the time, 
he looks like a walkin’ dirt-heap. When she 
goes out for a walk, she leads him along with a 
blue ribbin. What earthly use he is to her or 
ennybody else, I hain’t found out yet. But I 
am sure of one thing. If I had a young one 
that had to be combed, curled, washed, and fed 
on cake and candy, and then go yappin’ at 
everybody that comes in, I’d spank him. But 
Belinda says lots of city girls have ’em. Oh! 
then, of course, you must, if it’s style. 1 mean 
to tie the little beast to a pole, and wash winders 
with him, next spring. 
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Poor pretty bright robin, left here in the cold ! 
How can we guess at your story untold? 

Why, when the song-birds are all flown away, 
Why is it, robin, why did you stay ? 
Poor pretty red robin, ’mid frost and ’mid snow— 
With sweet note of song and with bright breast aglow, 


s 


You have sung when the flowers have faded and gone, 
When dark clouds have gathered and bright birds have flown. 


3 Is this your life’ mission, oh robin red- breast, 
To bring to agweary heart comfort and rest ? 

> Then, e’en though thy life shall the sacrifice be, 
The work of God’s angels is well done by thee. 
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| BY HOWARD f#EELY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A NYMPH OF THE WEST,’ 
*‘*a LONE STAR BO-PEEP,’’ ETC 





distance from ‘‘ Concho,”’ the shepherd-dog, whe 
MoT was shearing- time } was doing duty as ‘‘ whipper in”’ and prevent- 
F at the rancho of } ing the flock from straggling. 
San Antonio the The great brush pen had been cut up and 
Blessed. The little } subdivided into half a dozen small corrals. Men 
rown dofia was 3 were at work in one of them, taking the cockle 
perfectly aware of ; burs from the sheep. In another, a gang of 
that. At least, so she told; Mexicans were shearing, the yellow fleeces 
Chiquito; and Chiquito, like ; falling from the bodies of the patient ewes like 
a sensible cub, received the 3 a woven fabric, stained here and there with 
information stolidly, sitting ; bright crimson where the clicking shears drew 
on his haunches and clasping } blood. Crooks and paint-brands were lying 
his cushioned paws together ‘ about. Dolores could see her father, the don, 
-m ecstasy of warmth and comfort. They ; seated at a deal table, keeping tally with pen and 
were seated in the shade of the southern } , paper, and giving to each man a counter in 
wall of the rancho. The hot sun beat down } return for the bundled fleece he handed in. 
upon the adobe structure, baking and bleaching } Behind him a tall man, mounted on a frame with 
the bricks anew, warping the shingles of the} four uprights, was storing away the woolly 
low roof, starting resinous tears from the pine bundles in the wool-sacks, and treading them 
boards, and compelling the small red lizards to ; firmly into place. Every sheep that issued from 
take shelter under the protecting eaves, where { the “shoot” came forth shorn of her beauty, 
they crouched and palpitated in the dust, with a ; lean, decrepit, and miserable, bearing on her 
wicked leer in their bright eyes that would have | left hip in red paint the resplendent symbol— 
frightened Dolores had she not been used to; “P. S. A.’’—which, being interpreted, meant 
them. One was looking at her now. He was a} Pedro of the San Antonio rancho. 
little fellow—a study in terra-cotta polka-dots. The rancho of the Blessed San Antonio lay 
Dolores admired him for a while, and then, } in a narrow valley, shut in on one side by 
growing weosry, threw a stick in his direction, } Shelving cliffs and rocks that bordered a river, 
upon which he skittered away. } and stretching away upon the other in sloping 
“Oh, dear! Chiquito,”’ said the dofia, very 3 hills and ‘divides.’”’ The father of Dolores, 
much bored by her idleness, “‘I wish you } Don Pedro, was a rich cattle-owner, and counted 
and I had something to do.” his flocks and herds by the thousand head. 
Chiquito rolled over in the dust, both his } Between his sheep-shearing and his cattle 
paws clasped over his nose, and winked and} ‘round-ups,’ the wealthy Spaniard had his 
blinked at the dofia in perfect contentment, } hands full. 
Barring one or two flies that disturbed his bear- The cook came wearily out of the kitchen 
ship, he was quite satisfied to be idle. and leaned against the railing of the little fence. 
The dofia raised her black eyes and glanced } He was in an easy deshabille of undershirt and 
toward the brush pens. Certainly there the } } ducking breeches. He had discarded his boots 
situation was reversed. Fourteen men, at least, } and stockings as well, but he wore a paper cap 
were busy in the pens; to say nothing of} on his head. The cook wiped his forehead with 
Antonio—her playmate and companion—who, \ the back of his hand and sighed, from which it 
more ragged and picturesque than usual that} could be inferred that it was very hot in the 
morning, was standing outside, busily counting } } kitchen or that the baking had turned out badly 
the shorn sheep as they issued from the “shoot,” The cook was never known to sigh except on 
and putting a pecan in the pocket of his torn } these accounts. 
breeches every time he counted a score. His’ The dofia raised her eyes, and Chiquito sat up 
antelope fawn, “ Pepita,”’ was running here and : expectantly. He knew that it was about the 
there among the sheep, keeping at a safe {treacle hour. Meeting with no recognition from 
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the cook, Chiquito walked gravely over to where From his brown eyes to his straight black hair 
he was standing, with a rolling gait, very similar } and sallow complexion, his lineage spoke in his 
to a drunken Jack tar, and rubbed his foolish ; face. It was unmistakably Spanish. He might 
brown head against his grease-spotted trousers. } have been only sixteen; but, child of the sun 
That gentleman petulantly raised his bare foot} as he was, he looked older. 
and rolled him over backward, where he lay a ‘‘And why so late, little one?’’ he said, 
protesting roll of fat and fur. The dofia was} kindly, as the dofia arrived, flushed and panting. 
indignant. ‘Is it that thou art too lazy to herd, to-day? 
“If you cannot recognize my Chiquito, you ; Have a care, sefiorita! See what I have brought 
meedn’t kick him, Sefior Vagamundo,” she } thee for a present.” 
remonstrated. The cook was called ‘“ Mr. He leaned down in his stirrups and extended 
Vagabond’’ on account of his careless toilet. toward her, as he spoke, a long grayish object 
‘‘ Hello! Sefiorita—it’s you, eh?’ replied he, ; that rattled in his fingers. 
pushing liis paper hat back on his head. “Yer; «Madre.de Dios!’’ exclaimed the dofia, 
so still, this morning, I didn’t know you. $ piously, taking it eagerly in her little brown 
Reckoned yer was a prairie-dog or a jack-rabbit,; hand. ‘A rattler—and an old one! Ten 
sittin’ thar a-sunnin’ yese’f, and a-mopin’, } rattles and a button!’ she continued, counting 
with yer big black eyes wide open. Why don’t} the sections of horny shell. ‘Is it not a treas- 
ye git yese’f inter gear and go to herdin’ ?” ure?’ she cried, addressing Chiquito, who had 
‘“Mind thy baking, Sefior Vagamundo!” 3 blundered up, and shaking the grim castanet 
returned the brown dojia, sitting up erect and 3 before his sniffing nose and half-foolish eyes. 
furious. ‘And wherefore dost thou dare to  Chiquito raised himself upon his haunches, into 
order me? Is it that thou thinkest me a child? $ an attitude known at the rancho as ‘‘ company 
After a little, I will go, and when it pleases me. $ front,’’ and waved a deprecatory paw in protest 
My father, the don, has told me.” at the inquiry. Afterward, he appeared to 
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Thus admonished, the cook went back to his } reflect. 
loaves and bread-pans, after first fishing out a “‘Tdiota!’’* exclaimed the dofia, turning 
square lump of sugar from the pocket of his} away impatiently. <‘‘Gracias,; my Nico.t 


Where is it that thou hast killed this terrible 
rattler? It is delightful! I will have it set 
as a silver pin for my manta.’ 

She held up the rattler as she spoke. 

‘Of a verity, it will be pretty,’ returned the 
sefior, gravely. ‘‘ Thou shalt wear it as a charm 
against the Evil One. Wilt thou ride Pepillo? 
I fear lest thou step upon the. husband of her 
ladyship. Who knows?’ 

The dofia glanced down at her diminutive feet, 


trousers, which he bestowed on the recumbent 
bear. Chiquito aceepted the morsel eagerly 
and ate it very leisurely, without taking the 
trouble to get up, concluding the performance 
by putting one paw in his mouth and sucking 
it with an air of taking a light lunch from the 
member. 

A shrill whistle caused Dolores to look up. 
She gazed out across the plain, shading her 
eyes against the glare of the sun with her little 
brown hand. Far out among the scattered} shod with high-heeled slippers. She had for- 
mesquites that straggled across the valley, she} gotten her riding-boots and little silver spurs. 
beheld the gallant Antonio, mounted upon his } The dofia was naturally courageous, but she had 
intrepid cow-pony and waving his hand to her. $ the aversion of her sex to snakes. Pepillo also 
A small flock of sheared ewes, with their lambs, ; was capricious and hard-gaited, and he, was 
were grazing away in front of him, under the caparisoned in a man’s Mexican saddle. But 
supervision of Concho and the mustang— ; the dofia decided to waive these drawbacks—she 
“Pepillo” was also a capital shepherd. } would ride Pepillo. In a twinkling, the Sefior 

Dolores caught up her hat—a gaudy sombrero, } Antonio had dismounted and lifted her into the 
heavy with silver lace—and set it firmly over saddle. 
her raven curls. Then, snatching up a light ; Pepillo became suddenly aware of the presence 
crook that lay at her side, she ran out upon the ; of Chiquito. They were not friends. The mustang 
prairie as fast as her little brown limbs could } seemed to have an idea that all that Chiquito 
carry her. She took no leave of Chiquito. But} wantéd’ was to get him at a disadvantage, and 
the quick instincts of the bear soon noted her } then pitch into him; so he would protest against 
departure ; and, sitting up lazily, he sniffed the § his society with arched spine and ears laid back 
sir once or twice and rolled out of the enclosure, § 
in awkward pursuit of her active little figure. {se yaiot: + Thanks.  Pét name for “Antonio.” 24 light 

The Sefior Antonio was waiting in the saddle. ; 
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and a few expressive kicks of displeasure. This ; brown bear paren with its feeble nose and mis- 
was discouraging to a rider. No sooner was the } chievous eyes, soft cushioned paws, and general 
Dojia Dolores mounted, than he executed a war- ; sleepy suggestions. And she spent a deal of 
dance of disgust at the sight of Chiquito. :care and trouble in bringing him up, nursing 
“Dio mio! I shall be killed, Antonio!” 3} him anxiously—with his foster-mother, the 
screamed the doiia, clinging fast to the pommel. } bottle—and generally alleviating the appetite 
Sefior Antonio kicked the bear smartly, rolling ; of the orphan with honey and brown sugar. 
iim over in a dusty heap, and sprang to the} So that Chiquito thrived and was satisfied with 
head of the mustang. He soon quieted him. ; his surroundings. As yet, his taste for uncooked 
After that, they fared on together behind the 3 flesh was undeveloped. Occasionally, when the 
querulous sheep, the dofia quite imperious and } dofia, who was a good Catholic, was keeping 
magnificent, seated upon the Mexican saddle of } some fast-day and had neglected Chiquito’s 
embossed leather. Antonio had the true Spanish ; meals in her piety, he had been known to look 
extravagance of taste regarding - his riding- ; longingly on a lamb, and on one occasion play- 
equipment. fully knocked one over that came too near; but 
It was a fine morning. The ‘scissor-tails” $ it was only with an air of experimenting on the 
were piloting a slow flight of ashen plumes and ; power of his paw to buffet—a sort of bear’s 
rosy wings in the soft still air. The mock-birds ; study of base-ball, rather than any indication 
were half crazy, as usual, and fairly overflowed } of carnivorous propensities; and it was so 
and gurgled like feathered fountains of song. ; regarded. So long as the cravings of hunger 
A thousand scents from the wild flowers of the } were supplied, he was very peaceable, and, at 
narrow valley rose upon and enveloped them; the } times, even affectionate, being especially gener- 
‘*buffalo clover” was everywhere, carpeting their } ous in bestowing a sticky hug upon his admirers. 
way with its purple clusters and steeping the Sefior Antonio reflected but a moment before 
sense with delicious odor. Nico plucked a spray $ he replied. He felt the necessity of advising 
or two, and handed them to the little brown } Dolores against the exchange. 
dofia. She twined them among her raven tresses. ; “Have a care of what thou sayest, sefiorita 
Chiquito, rolling along at a respectful distance } mia,’’* he said. ‘Thou knowest that Chiquito 
from the sefior’s admonishing foot, brought up an } will, one day, be worth more than Pepita. 
inglorious rear. The protesting sheep and frisk- } Didst thou not hear what Sefior Baptista—he 
ing lambs, grazing on ahead, overtopped by the} with the dancing bears—declared? That Chi- 
graceful head of the lightly-tripping antelope, } quito was most intelligent, and would make 
5 
§ 











completed this pleasant Lone-Star pastoral. a fine performer.” 
Suddenly, Dofia Dolores spoke, looking down} «What is that to me?’’ returned the brown 
from her a throne with diminutive dignity. S dota, turning half round in the saddle and 
“Nico,” she said, “I think I weary of} frowning down upon him. “It cannot be, my 
Chiquito. He is very droll; but he is rough ; Antonio, that you think I care for the money? 
and grows bearish, and he is too fond of} {s not my father—Don Pedro—rich enough, if 
molasses to make an agreeable pet. I shall? { desire that?’ 
trade him, I think. Wilt thou give me Pepita; «Ay de mi!’ rejoined Antonio, with an 
for him? She is more to my taste.” S extravagant sigh of regret. “It is a grief to 
Now, the sefior had presented the dofia with} me to part with Pepita. She has grace; she 
Chiquito only a month or two before. It was } has beauty; she has eyes large and brown, 
after a bee-hunt. Himself and several vaqueros } and the soul shines through them. She reminds 
of the rancho had discovered Mother Bruin} me of you, my Dolores. 1 do not wish to part 
busily engaged in robbing a hollow tree of its} with Pepita.” 
store of honey and sweets, and, having et “And why not?’ pleaded Dolores. “Is it 








her with their carbines, smoked out the bees, } not to me—thy little sister? Think you by that 

cut down the tree, and p d themselves you will lose her? Shall ‘you not see Pepita, 

of her plunder. But they found Chiquito fast} and care for her too? And what is the 

asleep among the rootlets, where he had probably ; difference?” 

been bestowed by his mother and had gone to “Bueno!” t said the Sefior Antonio, appar- 

sleep until she called for him. ently convinced. ‘‘So be it. But, if thou 
So they carried the droll little thing home | thinkest to make the exchange without paying 





and gave it to the dofia. And the dofia was} tribute, thou art much mistaken. Nay, then 
delighted, of course, and lavished a wealth of 


Spanish tenderness and epithets over the soft; *my "omy taty.. fAh me! tGood! 
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kiss me, sweetheart, and Sin shalt have Pepita jointed Aateaintncisiaats ate the crumbs that 
and Chiquito too, smallest of brunettes, if thou } remained, leaving no trace of the mid-day meal. 
wishest it.’’ > Nico leaned back against the live-oak, and, 

So the brown Dofia Dolores very graciously } rolling a cigarrito, blew a tiny smoke-ring with 
drew the bridle on Pepillo, and, leaning down ; a sigh of relief. 
in her saddle, permitted the Sefior Antonio to ; ‘Why is it that you will smoke, little Nico?” 
kiss the ripe-red lips she put out to him. He $ said the dofia, affectionately. ‘‘Thou seest how 
was longer about this than necessary; and, ; it stains thy fingers. Of a verity, they are 
when at last he unclasped the small brown arms } steeped with the poison.” 
from his neck, he sighed—so sadly, so regret-} Sefior Antonio glanced at the thumb and fore- 
fully, that Pepillo sneezed with a violence that ; finger which held the cigarrito. On them, Prince 
nearly unseated Dolores, and caused Pepita, who } Nicotine had set his seal. They were stained 
had left the sheep, to shy violently to one side. } with brown to the first joint. 
Chiquito, seated upon his haunches a short 3 “It is because I enjoy it that I smoke, 
distance away, eyed the fawn with ern oomaeng mia,” he replied. ‘*To smoke is to 
malevolent intentions—it was getting danger- ; dream. It is to lie in a lap of roses and to set 
ously near the dinner-hour. ; trouble at defiance, while the soft omcke-wresie 
«Let us go over to yon tree, dofia mia,’’ said ; lull your senses to reverie and repose.” 
Antonio, pointing to a trim live-oak. It ond | “Ay de mi! I like not your reflections, Nico,” 
distant a few yards. ‘The sheep are beginning } said the dofia, wearily. 
to shade already, and it is hot in the sun. Her bright eyes followed the flight of a great 
We can lunch there.” buzzard, sweeping calmly with motionless wings 
He held up a small wicker basket as he spoke. } high above the stifling valley. The prairie-dogs 
The dofia, pleased by the recent gift of Pepita, } were barking with their shrill clamor. A dry 
was in the best of her many humors. So she } cicala in the curly mesquite grass raised his 
smiled sweetly down at Antonio, with a flash > } rasping protest against the heat and the weather 
of her little white teeth and a revelation of } generally. The doiia began to be sleepy. 
dimples that was bewitching. Suddenly she sat up and pointed across the 
“As thou sayest, my Antonio,” she replied, ; valley. Far up on the shoulder of the western 
turning Pepillo by the bridle. ‘divide,’ she beheld Pepillo, running wildly 
They were soon there. The small oval} and kicking desperately. Something was wrong. 
shadows of the live-oak leaves were sharply ; She pointed the pony out to Nico. 
sithouetted on the glaring plain. The sheep; “A fine caballero* thou, Sefior Antonio,” she 
and lambs had thrown themselves down beneath } said, reproachfully. ‘‘Seest thou Pepillo and 
the scanty shade. The air resounded with their } his antics yonder? Blessed San Antonio! And 
impatient cries and drowsy bleating. why is this? Is it that the Evil One is after him?” 
Nico and Dolores had a pleasant nooning ? 3 Nico threw away his cigarrito and sat up at 
under the sturdy live-oak. Pepillo, meanwhile ; 3 once. 
—his bridle-rein thrown loose upon his neck—-; ‘It is the ‘heel-fly,’”’ ¢ he said, after a few 
was left to wander free and graze. Theluncheon } moments. Then he laughed. ‘They have 
that Sefior Antonio provided was far superior to } attacked Pepillo. Madre de Dios! Mark you 
the usual repast that cheers the lonely herder. ;} that kick! It would have felled an ox. Bravo! 
There was white bread of the cook’s most } Pepillo—smallest of mustangs!” 
triumphant baking; there were long strips of} He sprang to his feet at once. “I must 
fried bacon, a cold teal, pickles, and a comb of} hasten after Pepillo,” he said, ‘or he will go 
honey. The dofia gave her share of this last to } back to the rancho without me. Stay you here, 
Chiquito, who received it between both paws and Dolores, till I return.”’ 
ate it greedily, smearing his black muzzle and} He dashed away in hot pursuit, followed b) 
whiskers with the sticky luxury until he looked } Concho. Pepita looked after her master ani 
not unlike some children whose cheeks have } then took a few steps forward impulsively. But 
participated in an over-generous allowance of ; she thought better of it, came back to the dofia, 
bread and molasses. He was so funny that he } and lay down by her side. Chiquito remained, sus 
even infected Nico’s gravity—who had been } sucking his paws and licking his chops with 
trying to get Pepita to eat a pickle, and only } grateful memories of the honeycomb. 
succeeded in offending the sensitive feelings of 
the antelope. At last, “Granny,” the old bell-~  « porseman. 
ewe. strolled over with her charge—a thick- +A fly, common in Texas, which stings the feet of cattle. 
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The dofia always believed that after that she’ the hot breath of the fleeing cattle. The dust 
must have fallen asleep. She remembered ; choked her; the pitiless sand burned her; the 
leaning back against the tree, pillowing her agony of that breathless race for life surged in 
head on the soft white side of Pepita, and } her brain and throbbed in her temples. Faster! 
lying there listlessly to watch Chiquito’s droll ; faster! while the horizon swam round her, bright 
maneuvers and await Nico’s return. The ; lights danced before her eyes, and she grew faint 
wandering prairie-breeze stirred the tops of the {and dizzy. Her feet were cut and bleeding. 
grass with a faint rustle, bringing to her} Twiceshefell. Twice she struggled to her feet and 
sense fragrant memories of ‘buffalo clover.’’ } stumbled on again. Ah, how she envied Pepita, 
Her lashes drooped. Then the earth and the ; speeding on ahead, scarcely visible save when the 
sky and the sunlight swam before her eyes. sunlight flashed from her sides like silver ! 

Suddenly she sat up with a start. What was At last, worn out and gasping for breath, 
that low rumbling sound as of thousands of} Dolores stopped. She could hold out no longer. 
footsteps, mingled with shouts and cries, coming } She pressed her poor little brown hands over 
down the wind? She gazed before her, sweeping ; her staring eyes and bowed her head to meet 
the horizon with straining vision. Nothing but} the doom that was close upon her. A little 


eee 











the motionless prairie, gleaming under the } 
A turkey- 3 repeated it piously. 


staring sunlight, met her eyes. 
buzzard, sitting in an adjacent tree, glared 


Spanish prayer came into her mind. She 


At that instant, she heard the quick plunging 


down upon her with his gory red crest. ; hoof-beats of some animal, running rapidly and 


Nothing more. 3 
Yet the sounds increased. They were behind } 
her. Dolores shifted her position and glanced } 
back. Santa Maria! She bounded to her} 
feet. in a flash. The cause was apparent now. } 
From side to side of the narrow valley, her § 
eyes rested upon nothing but a dark sea of} 
tossing horns and heaving bodies. A vast herd 3 
of wild cattle was coming down upon her at } 
full charge, the shouts of the goading pursuers } 
echoing in their rear. For a second, Dolores 
gazed as if spell-bound. She was right in the ; 
track of the surging host. The thunder of their 
hoofs shook the plain; the dust, lifted by their 
plunging feet, rose and hung above the one 
peding herd in a murky cloud; the snorting and } 
bellowing of the frightened animals filled all the 
air with terrible echoes and held her breathless 
with terror. ; 
One moment only. The next, flinging away } 
her crook, her lunch-basket, even her = 





sombrero, the dofia turned and ran for her life. 
Her limbs trembled beneath her and the color 
forsook her brown cheek. Despair was in her 
heart. She knew it could be but for a few 
moments only. Nothing short of a miracle could 
save her from being knocked down and trampled 
to death by those pursuing feet. And what a 
death! To be trodden in a few moments out 
of all form of humanity—swept from the face } 
of the earth, even as the grass that rose 80 3 
green before the oneoming line, and ctreamed § 
away in its blighting track—a dull brown thing, } 
stricken of life and form and motion. ; 
Yet, reeling, stumbling, panting—faster, faster ; 
—on the dofia fled. 2 
Always, as she ran, she fancied she could feel 


apparently counter to the oncoming cattle. She 
dared not look up. A familiar voice caught her 
ear, quickened with the terror of the moment 
and with a sudden gust of air that passed her— 
she felt herself raised from the earth and swept 
along with the force of a thunderbolt. 

Away, away, borne as on the wings of the 
wind, she flew. Dropping her hands from her 
face, the dofia found herself seated across the 
pommel of a saddle, a strong arm around her; 
and, with a sigh of joy, she fainted upon the 
breast of Nico. 

It was indeed Nico—her own dear beloved 
Nico—who, mounted on the fleet Pepillo, had 
plucked her from the very jaws of death, and 
was even now riding with the furious speed 
at which he had flown to her rescue. The 
surging bodies of the cattle parted like brown 
waves on either side of the intrepid horseman. 
Hardly had the dofia opened her black eyes 
when the last fleeing steer passed them, followed 
closely by their pursuing vaqueros. 

Nico drew the bridle on the breathless Pepillo 
and rode slowly back to the live-oak where they 
had taken their luncheon. The dofia gradually 
recovered strength enough to sit up. Nico’s 
eyes were slowly scanning the surface of the 
prairie, beaten flat by the countless feet that 
had swept over it. A thick dust, like the smoke 
of a battlefield, still lingered in the air. Nico’s 
grave eyes were full of inquiry, but he said 
nothing. Suddenly, when near the tree, he 
reined Pepillo up sharply before a dusty brown 
object that was lying quite still and motionless. 

It was the body of poor Chiquito, crushed and 
lifeless from the merciless feet that had passed 
over him. 
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MILLY’S STORY. 





BY DAVID N. BROOKS. 





Ir is one of the loveliest June days the earth ; white and tear-stained and looking half dazed, 
ever saw. Each separate blade of grass seems } with a newspaper in her hand. 
to rejoice in the glorious sunlight, and my whole } Mrs. Dawson, from next door, says in a loud 
heart is in tune with the day, as I saunter 3 whisper: 
slowly along the village road, with one hand in ‘Do tell her, for gracious sake, and have it over 
my pocket, holding tight the dear letter that has } } with,” and then, seizing me in her strong arms, 
made me so happy since the noon mail came in; seats me gently on the slippery hair-cloth sofa. 
for John is coming home at last, and we are to} Mother bursts out crying, and puts her arms 
be married and live happy ever after, as my old 3} about me and sobs: 
fairy stories used to end, with the bridal of the 3 ‘Prepare yourself for the worst, Milly. Oh, 
Prince Charming and his princess. A poor little } Mrs. Dawson, do tell her. I can’t!’’ 
princess this time, I think, rather ruefully— } I am awe-struck and bewildered, but my one 
more like the king who wed a beggar maid, our } thought is that the bank which holds our few 
story is; for dear Daddy was only a farmer on a ; hundred dollars has broken, for we have no near 
very small scale, though every inch a gentleman, } relatives, and I have just heard from John. 


and, when he died, three years ago, mother and I ‘“‘Do tell me what it is,’ I say, impatiently ; 
had a hard struggle for a little while. Of course ; and Mrs. Dawson, looking at me pityingly, says: 
we took summer boarders, as everyone advised, ‘‘ Well, if you must hear it, you must,’ takes 


and of course we lost more than we made; only ; the paper from mother’s nerveless hand, and 
I shall never regret that hard summer, since it ; reads: 
gave me John, and, although our courtship was ‘“HorriBLe Disaster. The Trayonia, from 
sealed by the final question being asked when ; Havre, burns at sea. Hundreds of lives lost.’ 
I was picking peas in the vegetable garden, it} Mumble, mumble, then: ‘Conspicuous among 
was none the less sweet and romantic for that. ; those who helped the women and children into 
My John is Dr. John Westerly, and he was stay- { the life-boats was Dr. John Westerly, a well- 
ing in Donnyrock, making some investigations ° > known young physician, from Paris. When last 
about the malaria region, for a pamphlet he was : ; > seen, he was distributing life-preservers to the 
writing. He boarded with us; and, brilliant, ; women who had not been able to get into the 
successful, and rich as he was, he loved poor : life-boat; before another could be manned, the 
little me, as I am sure no one was ever loved } Travonia sank, with all on board, except those 
before. When I think of the lovely accomplished ; who had been fortunate enough to crowd into 
women he must have known, and look at myself } the first two boats. The young physician will 
critically, I cannot make it true; but it is, it is, doubtless be deeply mourned by the medical 
and he is coming home from Paris, where he has } fraternity for—’’ 
been studying in the hospitals for a year—is ’ J think the woman would have read the whole 
even now on his way. When the happiness of it } article through; but, glancing at me, she rushed 
comes over me, I can scarcely keep from singing } frantically for the camphor and held it to my 
along the street, as I return from my walk. How 3 face. 
lovely the world is. How good people are, I; It was not necessary. I had not fainted. 1 
think, as old Mrs. Mallocks beams and nods to ; heard her say distinctly : 
me from her window. As I draw near our gate,; ‘For the Lord’s sake, Mis’ March, say some- 
I see distastefully that mother has shut all the } thin’ to her, for I b’lieve she’s a-dyin’.” 
sun out with closed blinds; well, very soon, I saw her go to the mantel, and seize a huge 
I will let a flood of light in, and glorify the } palm-leaf fan, and, returning, wave it back and 
rooms. forth solemnly, and I felt her pat my shoulder, 
“Mother,” I call out, gayly, running up the 3 as she said: 
steps of the porch, ‘‘it’s too early for flies. ‘There, there, do cry, can’t ye? She'll pull 
What makes you shut the house up so?” through, Mis’ March, if she'll only cry,”” And I 
I rush into the sitting-room and open the; knew that mother was walking the floor dis- 
blinds. Then, turning around, I see mother, $ tractedly. 
‘ (65) 
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I noticed curiously the pattern of Mrs. Daw- 
son’s print wrapper. It was purple, with a little 
white sprig, and one of the big pearl buttons had 
burst from the capacious bosom, and to this day 
I hate the color of purple. 3 

I saw all these things in a dim way. Then} 
I felt as if I were someone else, and I mentally § 3 
looked at myself, leaden and death-like, all the § 
life crushed out of me, lying straight and still in : 
an incongruous blue muslin, with Mrs. Dawson’s 
shawl thrown over me, and I thought: 

* Poor girl, how sorry Iam. What if it were } 
I, and it were my John who was dead ?”’ 

Then I thought, with intense surprise : 8 

“Why, it is I! And John, the John who once 
held me close and kissed me, warm and alive, is 
gone somewhere, and I don’t know where!” 

At this period, Mrs. Dawson shook her head 
ominously. I think she spoke to me several 
times, and I did not answer. Why should I? 

And she said to poor mother, who was aim- 
lessly walking back and forth: 

Mis’ March, I guess I’d call Dr. Kinney, if 
Iwas you. It’s onnatural fer her to be like this. 
T don’t like it.’’ 

Then I looked up at her dully and spoke for 
the first time. ‘No,”’ I said, «I don’t want 
him. I want Mr. Easton—maybe he can give me 
some comfort.’”” And my benumbed mind went 
wandering on in the dark, searching for some- 
thing to cling to, until its spell was broken by a 
hurried coming in, and Mr. Easton, dark and 
thin, stood looking down at me compassionately. 
I believe he had a prayer-book in his hand, but $ 











pray with me as anything but a child. I remem- 
ber saying to him in an awe-stricken whisper: } 
“T have lost John, and so lost everything!” } 


PARAL PLL PALS 


Mr. Easton was rather unpopular in his con- } 
gregation. He was unsocial, ascetic, and what is 
commonly called “stand-off’’; but now he knelt } 
by me, and, taking one of my passive hands in 
his, he first won my attention, and finally, when 
I vaguely began to believe that John was with 
God, and that both were definitely somewhere, 
I fell into a convulsive fit of tears, that probably 
saved my reason. 

He was very good to me that first awful week, 
and I began to understand that he was unloved 
because unappreciated. June turned to July, 
and I began growing a little stronger, but for 
long months I felt the effects of the shock I had 
suffered. Mr. Easton’s kindness was most unob- ; 
trusive. He sometimes would send me books ; } 
gradually he fell into the habit of coming over } 
and reading aloud to me, evenings, as I lay on 
the sofa, for I was not strong enough to sit up 








¢ senses very quickly. 


long, and, while I would catch a few words now 
and then, my mind would be picturing, back of 
my closed eyelids, that awful shipwreck over 
and over again. One evening, I saw it all so 
distinctly that I started and cried: ‘Oh, stop! 
I cannot see anything yet but those awful 
waves. And I can hear nothing but those cries 
as the ship sank. Oh, do you think I ever can 
’ forget ?”” Mr. Easton had closed his book, and 
he walked up and down the room slowly and 
softly. A flush of pain rose suddenly over his 
dark thin face. He paused near the window, 
and, pushing aside the curtain, he looked absently 
out into the warm dark night, and I saw his lips 
move as if he were repeating something. Then 
he turned and came hurriedly up to the sofa. 
He put his hand out, and then suddenly drew it 
back and stood regarding me gently. ‘I pray 
God that you may forget,’’ he said. ‘I do not 
know—perhaps, sometime—’’ He did not finish 
the sentence, and continued to pace the room. 
I was so absorbed in my own wretchedness that I 
did not think or care that I had been rude to 
him in stopping his reading, which had been so 
welcome to me many times. Mine was the old 
wail: ‘‘There is no sorrow like to mine under 
the sun,”’ and in it everything else was merged. 
Mr. Easton went away soon. He came less often, 
and did not read again until, one afternoon, I 
begged his pardon for my discourtesy, and asked 
him to read once more. It was Dante, this time, 
that he held in his hand, but he opened it and 
quoted: ‘‘And in the book that day we read no 
more.’ He smiled a little bitterly. ‘Let us 
talk instead,’’ he said. 

I wondered at his caring to talk to me: at his 
religious kindness, I believed it, in being willing 


; to try and interest the poor pale woman, with all 


her fresh beauty gone, that my glass showed me, 


} the listless black-robed girl to whom life looked 


so poor and empty. He staid half the after- 
noon in our cool little parlor, and, when he went 
out, I tried to thank him for his kindness and 
show him that I appreciated his unselfishness ; 
but he checked me summarily, and departed 
for a toilsome walk in the hot August sun, to 
visit some sick man several miles along the 
shore. After he left, I went wearily around the 
room, tidying the little disarrangement a visitor 
makes. Mother had gone over to Mrs. Dawson's, 
and I was alone. I heard a step on the porch, 
and moved slowly to the door, and in one 
moment I was clasped in John’s arms! For the 
first—and probably the last—time in my life, I 

was guilty of fainting; but John merged the 
lover into the physician, and brought me to my 
Why should I try to 
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GURNEY’ 
describe a scene that was sacred for us both. Let 
it suffice me to say that heaven seemed for once 
to be on this earth, that the measure of my 
former suffering was the measure of my present 
joy. Half an hour later, I knew all: how John 
had been picked up, quite unconscious, after 
floating hours, clinging to a plank and some 
rigging, by a small brig bound for a little Dutch 
port; how he had been delirious from fever for 
weeks; and how he had started for home, even 
when the Dutch doctor had assured him he was 
risking his life, and had come to me before any- 
one knew of his arrival even. He had begged 
the German doctor to cable to me, and had been 
assured it was done. Whether he had made some 
mistake in my address, or what, we never knew ; 
but I had not received the message. That 
evening, I wrote a note to Mr. Easton, begging 
him to come over, the next day, and rejoice with 
us. Mr. Archer’s little boy, where he boarded, 
brought me this reply the next morning: 

««My Dear Miss MILLICENT : 

“IT am leaving Donnyrock for some time, 
perhaps for always; and I start to-day. so | 
shall not see you before I go. Do not think 


me cruel if I say it is sometimes easier for me ; 


to mourn with those who than to 
reioice with those who rejoice; but 
that my prayers are for your happiness always. 


And, when you think of your own great grief 


mourn 


and pray for those who’ suffer, remember me. } 


“Always faithfully yours, 
‘*CurTHBERT Easton.” 


awe em 








believe } 
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There came a sudden little stab of pain 
through my heart as I read this—a sudden 
access of light on things that had puzzled me, 
which almost blinded me for a moment. I 
handed the note to John silently. I had told 
him of Mr. Easton’s kindness. He read it 
through grimly, and a faint flush tinged his 
cheek. 
‘What do you think of it?” I inquired. 
“How old is he?’ asked John, before he 
replied. 
‘‘T don’t know—twentyseven, perhaps.” 
‘Well, then, I think he may get over it,” 
‘ he replied, bitterly; then, with a rush of gener- 
f ous feeling: ‘‘God help the poor fellow. I pity 
It was a sad return you made for 


$ him, Milly. 
Don’t grieve over it. 


$ 
5 
N 
3 
8 
$ 
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; his kindness—wasn’t it ? 
$1 know you never intended to make him care 
i for you.’ 

‘Oh, John,” I sobbed, “I never thought of 
} it till I got this note.” 

A tear fell on the paper. Was John a little 
{ jealous? Perhaps so. For he took the note 
‘gently from me and threw it in the fire. Yet 
‘I truly think he was sorrier than I. 

John and I are married now, and I have 
{never seen Mr. Easton since. I heard, not long 
ago, that he was devoting himself to mission- 
{ work in the city. 

{ J never could have loved him, even if I had 
}not seen my John; but I never, morning or 
‘night, fail to pray remorsefully for the man 
} whose happiness I unconsciously wrecked. 


Ons 


GURNEY’S ROSES. 





BY MINNA 


IRVING. 





OveRHEAD the skies were dark, 
Full of flying flakes the air ; 
In my garden, one could mark 
Only branches, black and bare— 
Leafless now, but once inwrought 
With the fairest flowers that blow: 
Such the night when Gurney brought 
Roses tu me through the snow. 


Winter in the world without 
Glazed the lake and rocked the tree, 
Piled the drifted suows about 
Deeper yet, if that might be ; 
But within my room he brought 
Summer, with its warmth and glow. 
Oh, it was a lovely thought— 
Bringing roses through the snow! 


“ Tyes of midnight, curling hair, 
‘ Cheek where burns thetblood of France, 
Spirit quick to do and dare, 
Like a knight of old romance.”’ 


f Gazing on him, this I thought, 
g While we talked in murmurs low 
$ Of the roses that he brought, 


Of the winter and the snow. 


Meantime, Cupid—who had kept 
Safely hidden all the while 
In a rose’s heart, and slept 
Sweetly many a snowy mile— 
Woke, and, slyly smiling, wrought 
Mischief with his fatal bow, 
From the roses Gurney brought 
To me through the falling snow. 


PPP i 


When the sweet good-night was said 
And ’twas slumber in the land, 
In the firelight’s glimmer red, 
With the roses in my hand, 
Long I sat and long I thought, 
Till I kissed them in the glow, 
Kissed the roses Gurney brought— 
Lovely roses _— through the snow. 


anne 








HER SPECIAL AVERSION. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





HE clock struck four. Kate The trio had hardly found occupation enough 
Everton sprang up from ; to justify Gwynne’s assertion; still, they had 
her seat by the library } arranged sundry matters, examined the ball- 
fire, declaring that she had ; room and conservatories, criticized the future 


“an ocean of things to } 
do,’’ and must be excused. 
The statement was} 
addressed to her two 
favorite cousins, Jeanie 
Tracy and Foster Gwynne. 
The latter had arrived } 
only a few hours before, ; 
on his annual visit; but pretty Miss Jeanie } 
lived with her maiden aunt in a cottage at the 
foot of the hill below the grounds of Everton 
Manor, and could hardly have told which of 
the"two houses was most her home. 

“J don’t know where the day has gone,’’ 
Kate continued, ‘and we haven’t done half I 
wished to.” 

‘«Why, I’m sure I never spent so busy a New- 
Year Eve in my life,” Gwynne declared. 
“We've been from the top of the house to the ? 
bottom at least forty times. I’ve not sat down ; 
till now since I got here.”’ 

“What might seem an idle day to anybody } 
else would appear a busy one to Foster,” cried ; 
Jeanie. 3 

A laughing dispute began, and Kate left the 
pair to pursue it at their leisure, well aware that 
no excuse for leaving her guests was needed— 
even she would not be missed by either while 
they sat there together. 

Kate went upstairs meditating on the numer- 
ous plans which had been eagerly discussed 
between herself and her cousins. Within a 
week, a large party of guests would arrive, and 
Kate was determined that, during the fortnight 
of her visitors’ stay, the manor should be the 
gayest spot on the banks of the Hudson. The 
young princess owned a yielding mother, so was, 
of course, virtually the head of the house, 
though, be it said in her praise, she never 
allowed her supremacy openly to appear. 

It was something new for the mansion to be 
occupied in the winter; but the two ladies had 
returned from Europe late in the autumn, and 
Kate decided to imitate English ways for once 
and make the country-house headquarters till 
Easter. 

(68) 








guests, and been as thoroughly happy as they 
always were in each other’s society. 

Tableaus and charades were to have a place 
among the amusements, and Kate wished to 
look at the contents of several chests which she 
had ordered removed from the attics to a large 
light closet connected with her own rooms. She 
was expecting her special friend, Laura Ames, 
by the six-o’clock train, and wanted, thai very 
night, to show her various rich dresses of bygone 
eras, and decide on pictures which they would 
suit. 

There was one costume that Kate and Jeanie 
had vainly tried to make Foster remember. 
When they were children and played at being 
kings and queens, Kate always teased her 
mother for permission to wear it—a favor the 
good lady had very seldom granted. She found 
the treasure enveloped in soft linen and laid ina 
tray by itself, for the costume had memories 
connected with it which Mrs. Everton was 
romantic enough to prize. 

The dress had belonged to her grandmother 
toward the end of the last century, when that 
lady was the reigning belle of New York. The 
first time she wore it, she met the man 
with whom she fell in love; and, as she was 
already engaged, great trouble arose out of this 
meeting. In this very attire, she had stopped 
a duel in Weehawken wood, between the two 
young gallants, and, heroine-like, at last got her 
own way about everything. At her wedding 
with the man of her choice, her former betrothed 
acted as chief groomsman—no wonder the 
chronicles of that period described her as an 
actual Circe ! 

Kate reflected a little on the story, shook her 
head doubtfully over her great-grandmother’s 
freaks and adventures, and finally decided to 
essay the raiment. 

She attired herself, and looked at the effect in 
the mirror—certainly the flowered damask robe 
was very becoming, made in the style of the 
Directory, with scant skirt, lace-bordered sleeves 
reaching just below the elbow, broad lapels, and 
a sash binding the waist. 
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Kate again shook her head, this time in doubt 


abdout-the bonnet, but courageously put it on and } 
tied sits broad scarf in huge bows under way 
ehin. 
increased satisfaction. 

She must show herself to Foster and Jeanie! 
Downstairs she skipped, in one of the madcap 
moods which 
demeanor in a way somewhat confusing to 
people who did not know her well. Intimate 
friends had long since pronounced Kate a} 


bundle of such utter contradictions that, as | 


impudent Foster Gwynne phrased the verdict: 
“It was really a wonder she could hold 
together.” 

Kate flew along the hall and down the side 


passage which ended in the library. As she : 
reached the half-open door, she heard her } 


mother’s voice—then, Foster's laugh as he 


answered something of which she only caught } 


the closing words—‘‘Compliments of 
season.” 

No better cue could have been devised for an 
effective entrance. Another instant, and Kate 
was-in the centre of the room, holding her dress 
in both hands and dropping a deep courtesy as 
she cried gayly: 

“Same to you!”’ 

“Oh, how perfectly lovely! 
Tracy. 

““What an odd*freak, my dear!’’ was Mrs. 
Everton’s salutation. 

‘* Bravo, Kate !’’ exclaimed Foster Gwynne. 

“Thanks, Miss Everton!’’ added a fourth 
voice; these various utterances so nearly simul- 
taneous that Kate had no time even to look up 


”) 


cried Jeanie ; 


before these last tones were récognized as the } 
most unwelcome which could have met her ear : 


at this precise moment. 

It would have bgen humiliating enough to be } 
surprised by any outsider in her undignified ; 
escapade ; but that Horace | Danforth, of all people, 
should. prove the witness Uiereof, was too much 
to endure tranquilly. 

Yet beat it she must, without faltering either, 
and fortunately Kate’s wits could act quick as 
lightning. There he stood—her special aversion 
—tall, saturnine, satirical; hoping, she was 
sure, to enjoy the sight of her discomfiture. 
Ah, he would be deprived of that pleasure! 

She moved toward him, growing a little pale 
—her fortunate peculiarity at junctures when 
another girl would have blushed—and extended 
her hand with a regulation smile on her lips. 


“I am glad my first greeting was a good } 


wish, Mr. Danforth,” she said. “It is entirely 


my cousin’s fault that it proved so uncere- } 


Vou. XCV.—+4. 


A second study of the effect brought } 


varied her usually dignified ‘ 


the } 


monious; he told me you cont not reach us 
until quite late in the evening.”’ 4 

$ ‘]T suppose he must be held free from blame,”’ 
the visitor rejoined; ‘for, though he gave me 
3 leave to come by the first train possible, 1 was 
> sure | could not start till night.’’ 

$ - He was quite his usual composed self, with 
a real indifference always apparent under his 
} cordial manner ; at least, Kate elected to believe 
‘ this the case, and had long before decided that 
} the man was antipathetic to her from, the, core 
of her heart, with his high and mighty air of 
disapproval, as if secretly wondering what men 
} universally found in her worth admiring so 
much, 

While these thoughts flashed swift as electric 
gleams through Kate’s. mind, shé was making 
‘an appropriate answer to the visitor's last 
} remark. 
§ 


3 
§ 
4 
s 
s 
‘ 
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“And you know mamma-and I are only. too 
ready to share in that bad Foster’s pleasure 
‘that you were able to change your mind,”’ she 
: said. 

3 ‘‘Of course he does,” cried Gwynne. 

‘You see, Miss Everton, my modesty is 
spared the necessity of answering,’ added 
‘ Danforth, quietly. 

Positively, the man was worse than ever— 
and she standing there, in that absurd array, 
}to endure the inspection of his critical. eyes! 

“1 came to show Foster my great-grand- 
; mother’s gown,” she said, with a laugh like 
>a silver bell. ‘It is to be worn in one of our 
} tableaus. My cousin says you have consented 
: to take part—so I’ve the satisfaction of knowing 
? I shall see you in a dress just. as unbecoming.” 

“Why! it is the prettiest thing I ever saw,” 
eried Gwynne, ‘‘and suits you woenderfully— 
} doesn’t it, Dan?” 

Kate fancied that the gentleman hesitated 
an instant, thereby rendering hix isi 
reply an impertinence. 

“} am at last convinced 


meer 


; that our ou 
; grandmothers had good taste in. dress,”” he said. 
3; ‘How I wish they could be made happy 
by hearing your verdict !"’ retorted Kate. Then, 
afraid that. her sneer had been pereeptible, she 
was forced to sacrifice dignity and go back to 
her frolicsome réle by way of offering amends. 
She caught bands again, 
dropped a fresh courtesy, and disappeared. 


her dress in both 


; ‘She is handsomer than ever—eh, Dan ?”’ 
, cried Gwynne, enthusiastically. 
{ «Doesn’t he spoil her dreadfully, Mr. Dan- 


5 


forth ?’’ demanded Mrs. Everton. 
} ‘The visitor's answer was a bow to the mother 
and a smile in the cousin’s direction. 
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“He certainly is more unendurable than 
ever,’ was Kate's ‘mental comment, as she 
rushed* upstairs. ‘I would not have believed 
it possible—but he is.” 

‘The pair had ‘séén’a great deal of each other 
during the last two years, yet Danforth would 
have declared that Miss Everton remained a 
hopeless puzzle to him, ahd Kate have vowed 
that, save for his being her pet cousin’s college- 
chum and dearest friend, the gentleman did not 
exist for her; but he was her special aversion, 
all the same. 

However, she had'no farther leisure to bestow 


of the weather. New-Year Eve though it was, 
the ground had.not a sufficient covering of snow 
to warrant getting out a sleigh—she was force 
to drive ignominiously in a covered carriage. 

She had some time to wait at the station, and, 

after all, the train did not bring the expected 
visitor; but a telegram was handed to her 
which explained the mystery. 

Miss Ames’s father had selected that special 
day, of all others, as an eligible opportunity to 
frighten his family half to death. He fell on the 

ice in Boston Common—where he had no earthly 
’ business to go—and was carried home insensible. 





on Horace Danforth. Waiting in her rooms, she } The doctors soon brought him round, however, 
found Mrs. Boothe, the mistress of the nursery { and it was discovered that he had suffered no 
in Kate’s childish days, who had elected, when } special injury beyond a sprained ankle. 

her charge grew up, to act as lady's- maid, } Of course, Laura had been unable to start as 
thereby ‘etaining ‘mnoré authority over Miss } she intended; but, as a'simple sprain was not a 
Everton than any other human being could} reason for a man’s requiring the attendance of 
boast. Nursey ‘was not over-pleased at the his entire family many days, she hoped soon to 
‘confusion in which ‘she had found the trunks } be with her friend—though Miss Ames explained 
of costumes ; but her young mistress’s prettiness ; her parent's disaster and her own intention in 
in the flowered robe and quaint bonnet speedily } prettier-sounding phrases than I have employed. 
appeased her, for Nursey was too sensible to As Kate crossed the waiting-room, on her 


waste time in being cross when any pleasanter } way back to the carriage, she had the surprise of 
occupation offered. Kate dressed in haste to; running full against Horace Danforth; worse 


drive to the station. 

“Jeanie cannot venture out in the night air; 
and, if Foster goes, Mr. Danforth must,’’ she 
thought. “Tl ‘not put up with that.” And 
alded aloud: “*Nursey, I shall go down the 
covered ‘way to the stables and get into the 
carriage. Those two men would think they 
must escort me, and I don't want them.” 

‘“‘Laws! Miss Kate dear—I’m sure you 
couldn’t have a pleasanter gentleman than 
Mr. Danforth: ‘Now, I like hith—” 

‘Well, I want Laura to myself for a little,” 
broke in Kate, mentally marveling what spell 
that’ man, who seemed so unconscious of her 
own claims to admiration, cast over all the 
people about her and made them persistently 
sound his praises, from mamma to Nuirsey. 
“And [ wonder ‘you ‘can ‘put a stranger before 
your pei—Master Foster Gwynne. You are 
growing very ‘inconsistent, Nursey.”’ 

“Not I,” retorted the old woman. 
I ain’t blind, neither, Miss Kate dear. 
why you always seem—” 

“‘There’s the clock! Heavens, I shall be 
late!’’ cried Kate.’ And away she dashed, 
followed by Nursey’s warnings as to the neces- 
sity for keeping her throat well wrapped up. 

Kate reached the stables without encountering 
either of the gentlemen—a piece of good-fortune 
which so thoroughly restored her amiability that 
she did not even grumble over the delinquencies 


“And 
And 


than this, his first words showed her that she 
; was again placed at a disadvantage. 
; “Oh, Miss Everton, I am as glad to meet you 
$as Robinson Crusoe was the man Friday !’’ he 
exclaimed. “Foster said you were coming to 
; the station, and would bring me; but you were 
gone before I knew.” 

‘“‘T owe you a thousand pardons!”’ she cried, 
horrified that she could be supposed to fail in 
any matter of hospitality. ‘‘Indeed, I did not 
hear a word about your wanting to come. It is 
all Foster’s fault.” 

“‘Nobody’s fault,” he interrupted, laughing. 
“T waited for the carriage to drive up, and 
found you had gone out by the stables; so I took 

; the short-cut over the Hill, glad to stretch my 
3 legs, and certain I should get here before the 
train could arrive.” 

“IT never dreamed of your wanting to come,” 
she cried. 

“And naturally didn't care to have either of 
us stupid men interfere with your first meeting 

} with your special friend,’’ he said, still laugh- 
} ing. 
$ «But I would not have forced you to walk, | 
hope you believe!’’ she rejoined, earnestly, yet 
with a slight accent of surprised question which 
held a ring of annoyance. 
‘“*T can imagine nothing that would make you 
other than a perfect hostess,” he replied, in the 
slow languid tone which had so often inexpress- 
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ibly irritated his impetuous listener. ‘With § and veiled disapproval which, according to her 
me, I know you would be especially punctilious.”’ } view, he had always hitherto bestowed on her. 

The cool assurance of the creature! Internally “It is not surprising,” he said, after.a littk 
Kate was raging, but she said in her sweetest } pause. His voice was indolent as ever; but 
voice : the lamp showed Kate that his eyes were fixed 

“< Of course, since you are my favorite cousin’s } on her with an intentness which somehow held 
dearest friend.” a kind of magnetic power. ‘It is not surpris- 

“That is an ingenious reason, but it’s not the ; ing, because your opinion is of importance to 
one I meant,” returned he, lazily asever. ‘And {me. You see, from = first I liked you vey 
the train isin. Your friend—’’ much, Miss Everton.’ 

“Has been delayed,’ Kate rejoined, as he} Kate broke the magnetic spell by averting her 
paused. ‘The carriage is waiting by the back 3 head, and again up surged her odd antagonism. 
platform.”’ ‘* How good of you to take so much trouble, 

He offered his arm, and she took it mechan-; Mr. Danforth !’’ she cried, so playfully that the 
ically, hearing his voice as they walked on, but 3 words might easily have passed for idle persi- 
deaf to his languid remarks about the unseason-; flage. ‘‘ How shall I thank you?”’ 
able weather. ‘By believing what'I say,” he replied, in 

“You are dreadfully disappointed,”’ he said, tones which sounded almost severe. 
as they reached the carriage. ‘‘I am sorry Miss “Hey! he-e-y!’’ shouted a voice from the 
Ames failed you.” roadside. The carriage stopped, Danforth let 

Kate explained the cause of her friend’s deten- 3 down the window, and the voice continued: 
tion. Then, as they drove off, she continued, with ; “‘That’s you, Miss Kate—I knowed your car- 
her usual directness: rage! For the land’s sake. give a body a lift 

‘“‘T was wondering over your. d remark, Mr.{ home! I’m jest played out—that’s the truth!” 
Danforth. What did fou mean by an ingenious The speaker was Ann Jemima Saunders, the 





“T should have said a polite one. I’m always 
a clumsy talker,”’ averred he. 


desired admittance ; and the pair had the pleas- 
ure of her society to Everton Manor, bevause it 

“You should say exactly what you mean, and } appeared that she had promised to spend the 
you shall!’’ rejoined Kate, laughing, but plainly } night there with the housekeeper, whom fate 
determined to have an answer. ‘“ Mr. Danforth, } had made her elder sister. 
what was your private way of phrasing my The next morning proved sufficiently beautiful 
reason? I insist on hearing !”’ to be gladly accepted as an omen for a happy 

“Then, of course, I must put it into words as } year, and, as it chanced to be Sunday, of course 
well as I can—excuse their bluntness! I know; its programme in a well-regulated household 
that you only tolerate me because I am Foster’s ; was easily laid down. 
friend; in fact, your not liking me is so active} ‘And ours is well regulated—on this one day, 
a feeling that one might use a stronger term. } thanks entirely to mamma,” Kate announced at 
There—I’m frank enough to suit even your} breakfast. ‘Cousin Jeanie and I mean to walk 
demand, I should hope.” to church ; mamma will take the carriage. You 

He spoke rapidly, for him, and ended with } two gentlemen can walk or drive, as you please ; 
another laugh. Kate knew it was not one of} but you will go to church—that is my mother’s 
enjoyment, but, instead of striking her as a covert } dictum.” 
sneer, as was usually the case with his laughter, ‘“‘Good gracious — Kate!’ ejaculated Mrs. 
it sounded as if meant to show that he was not ; Everton, an exclamation which her daughter's 
hurt or = vagaries brought forth at least twenty times 

“T am sorry,” she began, and stopped short. ; each day. 

“ For not liking me?” he asked. “ Why, that “The energy with which the dictum was 
is my fault or misfortune. You can’t blame } uttered is peculiarly Kate’s own,’’ added Jeanie. 
yourself any more than my for eyes being gray ‘““Whenever Kitty wants to be especially 
instead of brown. You don’t like gray eyes. } dictatorial, she always puts the brunt on her 
You said so once.” poor little mater,’ cried Gwynne. ‘Dan, do 

“You seem to have a remarkable faculty for} you mean to give in?”’ 
interpreting my thoughts and remembering the ‘T always go to church, and I always walk— 
things I should have left unsaid,” she replied, at } I promised my mother that I would,’ Mr. Dan- 
once vexed and amused, yet liking his candor : forth asserted, with the air of a man who defied 
much better than the politely insincere speeches } contradiction. 


s 
reason ?”’ = seamstress—who, of course, gained the 
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Gwynne was guilty of the enormity of an “Then why do you always act as if you 
audible whistle; little dainty Cousin Jeanie { disapproved of everything 1 say or do?” she 
laughed outright, and Mrs. Everton followed } interrupted, hotly. 
suit. ‘*Good heavens! how could you so strangely 

“Mr, Danforth,’ said Kate, grave as.ever; { mistake—’ The sentence, begun with such 
**L must beg yeu to believe that Foster Gwynne $ impetuosity that Kate fairly started, was left 
is wholly to blame for the unbecoming .levity } unfinished. After an instant, he added in an 
shown by Mis: Tracy and her aunt; allow me } odd repressed tone: ‘‘ Miss Everton, it is New- 
to apologize for my family.”’ ; Year—let us make a bargain: try. to learn 

Of course, there was a general shriek at this : to tolerate me—no, to give me a place among 
absurdity, and Horace Danforth told himself that your friends—and | will do my best to prove 
he had gained at least one step by his attempt ; how greatly I shall prize the distinction.” 
at frankness on the previous evening—for the He held out his hand, and Kate gave him 
first time in their apparently amicable inter-; hers. Just then, Gwynne and his companion 
course, Miss Everton had addressed him as one ; halted, and the pair were obliged to join them. 
might an intimate friend. This was the beginning of a very quiet. week, 

The path across the ‘fields was frozen hard; but so pleasant to Kate that she was ashamed 
che sun shone; the air was just exhilaratingly } at its close to discover how little leisure she 
fresh ; and, altogether, the young people’s walk had found to regret Laura Ames’s detention or 
proved most enjoyable. Sto grow impatient for the day which would bring 

It was not surprising this should have proved the gay coterie of friends who were expected on 
the case with Jeanie Tracy and Gwynne, devoted } a fortnight’s visit. 
lovers since childhood; but Kate would hardly ; Fortunately, snow had fallen, and the sleigh- 
have predicated such a result for herself and {ing became tolerable, the lake—that special 
her companion. She was anxious to make pride of the county—in capital condition for 
amends for her unintentional discourtesy, and } skating, and, altogether, Kate felt in the best 
forgot to seek occasions for taking offense at} of spirits when the important sixth arrived. 
what she called his grandly disapproving air. Two huge sleighs were in requisition to meet 
They chanced on subjects of conversation ‘inter- } the guests; Jeanie and Gwynne drove to the 
esting to both, and, during service, Kate actually } station in one, while Kate and Danforth went 
found herself looking forward to the return walk }in the other at Gwynne’s suggestion. 
with satisfaction. es | propose this,” he said, with his usual 

She did not, however, find the expedition so } impertinence, ‘‘partly because it looks absurd 
agreeable as she expected ; fora neighbor joined ; to be followed by an empty sleigh—partly 
them soon after they left the church-yard. $ because I want a last chance to warn Jeanie as 
Danforth at once fell back in line with the two } to her behavior before company.” 
cousins—for which they were not grateful—; The dash over the glittering snow made s 
and Kate was forced to listen to worthy Mr. } charming close to Kate’s weck of unexpected 
Herbert's platitudes with such patience as she } pleasure. 
could muster. > JT haven't bothered you with questions,” 

“You needn't have left me to that tiresome Danforth said, as they neared the station, 
creature's mercy, Mr. Danforth,’ she said, i “but—" 
when the manor-gates were reached and the § ‘‘T hear the whistle—the train will be in by 
neighbor had passed on. } the time we reach there !"’ cried Kate. ‘Oh, | 

“I did just what I thought you would wish } beg your pardon—well, that ‘but’?”’ 

. me to do,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You remember what “Are we friends? Will you let me feel that 
I said last night. May I ask you a question, 3 you remember we are, however much eccupied 
Miss Everton? It is impertinent, perhaps—but } you may be with all these people ?”’ 

special days ought to give special privileges.’’} Kate had only time to answer by a glance 

** Consider that they do, then,’’ Kate answered, i and an affirmative monosyllable, for the sleigh 
playfully, though she felt her color rise. $drew up at the platform and the express was 

“Why have you always disliked me?’ he } already in sight. There were twenty guests; 
aaked, bluntly. this first evening was to be ushered in by ® 

‘Have I?” Kate questioned, mischievously } dance, to which everybody in the county, who 

“T am quite in earnest. I want to know } could rank among the Evertons’ acquaintances, 
where my fault lies,’ he persisted, grave as} had received invitations—and this was only the 
@ judge. “I told you I liked you—” ? beginning. Amusements must be devised for 
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each separate day of the coming fortnight, so } and from excellent authority. He is even 
Kate had ample occupation on her hands. Of} vainer and more conceited than you always 
eourse, Jeanie Tracy and Gwynne were ready $ thought. There are no limits to his arrogance and 
and willing to help, and excellent coadjutors ;insolence! He boasts that no woman can resist 
they proved; but, in ‘her special aversion,” 3 him, and all the while he is engaged to a widow 
Miss Everton found her most invaluable ally. | {—did you ever hear of her?—a Mrs. Isabel 

‘Already it seemed odd that she could ever } Hansford. She is awfully rich—hundsome, too ; 
have tried to persuade herself that he merited ; she has only lately come home from Europe. 
this name. Even in the midst of their hottest \ They say he treated her dreadfully, but she’s so 
quarrels—and they usually quarreled at least : crazy about him that—” 
once a day—the princess of the manor held firm Kate flung down the letter, no more able to 
to her friendship. The former title, however, ‘ think in grammatical English than Miss Ames 
remained to distinguish him, for he had forced } had been capable of writing it in her haste. 
her to admit having bestowed it. He frequently; Isabel Hansford? This was the name of the 
styled himself ‘‘ your dutiful S. A.,"’ and, so far { young widow who had, only the evening before, 
from being vexed, when Kate wished to show ; arrived on a visit to Mrs. Osborne in Newburg. 
extra cordiality she would also employ the} This latter lady was an intimate friend of Kate's, 
initials. } and had promised to bring her to the dance. 

The fortnight proved a series of red-letter } How a dozen trifling incidents returned to 
days; the guests unanimously declared that it; Kate’s mind! She remembered Danforth’s being 
was like living a chapter of some delightful } with her when Rose Osborne’s note came. She 
English novel, and the consciousness of giving } had read it aloud, and he smiled so oddly that 
such pleasure caused Kate to blossom into} she asked if he knew Mrs. Hansford. She 
unusual beauty. *} recollected his supercilious tone as he answered : 

The tableaus ranked among the chief suc-{ ‘‘I used to, a little; but we have not met for a 
cesses, and the scene in which Kate wore her } long time.”’ 
great-grandmother’s costume was the most} Then several people entered, and the con- 
admired of all. Three weeks previous, had a} versation dropped. 
seer prophesied that Horace Danforth would } ; Her special aversion! Kate Everton sat alone 
appear as her companion in the picture, Kate’s} in her room, wrathful, pained—a prey to such 
scornful unbelief must have passed all bounds; varied emotions that she was able to shut her 
yet this consummation came about, and did not } eyes to the feeling deepest and sorest of all. 
even strike her as surprising. ‘She had little time to meditate—the dressing- 

The last day of the pleasant episode drew $ bell would soon ring; but she found leisure to 
near. Another dance was arranged for the 3 arrange a programme whereby she meant to get 
closing evening, and by universal request several ; the better of Horace Danforth. 
of the finest tableaus were to be repeated. ; So thoroughly satisfied was she with her 

All this time her father’s sprained ankle and } scheme that she went down to dinner with 
selfishness ‘had kept Laura Ames a prisoner at } blazing eyes, scarlet cheeks, and an amazing 
home, and it would not have been in human } } flow of spirits. Never had she behaved more 
nature to prove superior to jealousy and heart- ; 3 graciously to her near neighbor, Mr. Danforth— 
ache while being forced to miss such ecstatic ; that is, when she remembered to notice him; yet 
experiences as several of the visitors at Everton | something in look, tone, or manner gave that 
Manor described minutely in the commiserating ; gentleman a vague uneasiness which would 
letters they sent her. : have rapidly grown into defined trouble had he 

Laura ‘did not mean to be malicious; she only » not been able to assure himself that it must be a 
felt dreadfully cross, and required some outlet for ; fancy of his own restless spirit—she could have 
her ill-humor. She wrote Kate that she was } discovered no reason for offense in anything le 
astonished to hear of the terms on which every- } had said or done. 
body declared the imperious princess now stood Among the earliest of the evening guests were 
with her former special aversion. She had ; Kate’s friend and her visitor, Isabel Hansford. 
thought the matter over, however, and hit on a} Very lovely and prepossessing the young widow 
probable solution of the mystery. proved, with a sad expression in her face and a 

“Tam sure you propose to give him a good § little melancholy ring in her voice which roused . 
lesson that he will not readily forget,’’ Laura } Miss Everton’s quick sympathies. 
went on, “and richly will he deserve it. I have ; ‘“‘T am in dreadful trouble, Rose Osborne,”’ 
heard a great deal about the gentleman lately, ; said Kate. ‘I can’t possibly appear in that 
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promised tableau—it comes so early tliat I shall ‘« My dear Isabel, I am very, very glad; and 
have ho time to dress. Oh, I do wish you could § my own happiness, which—”’ 
wear my costume—Mrs. Hansford could, but I He bowed still lower to finish his sentence, 
don’t dare ask her. You know—the tableau with } then the two moved on. Kate's head was in a 
Mr. Danforth.” whirl, and a sensation which she tried to believe 
“I’m sure Isabel would take your place—I’ll } only anger and mortification surged like flame 
see,” returned her friend, and speedily brought } across her heart. During these last days, this man 
the assent of which Kate had felt sure in advance. had overstepped the limits of friendship; he had 
As he dressed for his part in the tableau, } plainly shown a wish to convince her that she 
Danforth congratulated himself that, during its } had touched the tenderest and strougest feelings 
arrangement and while waiting for the curtain; of his nature. He was, indeed, a deliberate 
to go up on the encore it was certain to receive, } coquet; that meanest of created beings, a male 
he could find time to obtain Miss Everton’s$ flirt! Either he loved Mrs. Hansford, or he was 
assurance that his vaguely uneasy sensations had } attracted by her money. An estrangement there 
been wasted. ; had certainly been, and to amuse himself he had 
After all, he was rather late; and, as he hurried ; } tried to make an impression on her, Kate Ever- 
on to the little stage, he saw that the heroine of } ton! 
the tableau had already taken her place. Oh, if there were only some way to punish 
“I beg a thousand pardons, Miss Everton,’ } him! But she was a woman, and therefore help- 
he exclaimed, in genuine distress. less. Indeed, there was no space even to indulge 
“We are in plenty of time. I was here in} in angry thoughts or wishes. The music floated 
advance,’ a low voice answered. out to where she stood. People were walking 
The brocade gown, Directoire bonnet, and up and down the great entrance-hall. She heard 
slender shape were all Kate Everton’s, but the® herself inquired for. She must appear. 
voice was one which Danforth had not heard for They were in the supper-room before Danforth 


a long while. found an opportunity to speak with her. 


*« Horace,” the tones continued. ‘‘IT am so glad «What have I done?” he asked, softly, as he 
of this opportunity. I can speak freely to you, } managed to get close to her side. ‘I should 
and I want to explain—” think you vexed, only that my conscience assures 

But she could not then, for various people who } me you have no reason.” 
were to appear in other tableaus began to hover} ‘‘ Vexed?” she echoed. “I don’t understand, 
about. Then the stage-manager, Mr. Gwynne, } Mr. Danforth. I trust that you don’t mean to 
drove the intruders away and sternly ordered ; leave us to-morrow, feeling that I have in any 
the “last century hero and heroine’’ to assume } way failed in my duty as hostess during your 
their rightful positions. stay. Vexed? Why, one is sometimes that with 

So it came about that Kate Everton had an a relative or intimate friend, but it is a liberty 
opportunity to study the pretty picture in which } one would not take with anybody else.”’ 
she had several times played the prominent figure, It was a long speech, but she uttered it rapidly 
and, to judge from the fixedness with which she } and with an icy smile that made each word 
gazed at the pair on the stage, the performance } sting; then she was gone. 
evidently possessed an extreme interest for her. Nearly an hour later, Danforth, standing in 

Soon after the tableaus were over, Isabel } the corridor, heard great confusion in the ladies’ 
Hansford found an opportunity for the conversa- g dressing-room. Cries, even shrieks, reached his 
tion with Horace Danforth which she had been ; ear. 
so desirous of holding. The pair were hidden } He dashed upstairs and entered the apartment, 
for nearly half an hour in the conservatory, and, ; to see several silly girls rushing aimlessly about 
when they emerged, the widow’s face had lost and calling for help. In the centre of the room, 
the tinge of melancholy which had excited Kate } trying to wrap a shawl about herself, stood Kate 
Everton's sympathy. Everton, her dress in a blaze. 

Miss Everton could see this for herself, as she Danforth sprang forward, seized a heavy 
had been to peep into the dining-room, and } cloak, and folded it about her, while the silly 
returned just as the two came out from their } ; girls shrieked more loudly. \ By the time other 
retreat, though she was so completely concealed } > people reached the chamber, Danforth had 
by a great stand of plants that neither saw her. Longe the flames and was holding Miss 

She could not catch sight of Danforth’s face, ; ; Everton helpless in his arms—she had fainted. 
for it was bent on his companion; but, as they} The next morning, on account of several 
passed, Kate heard him say: severe burns on her hands and arms and the 
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effect of a heavy cold which she had somehow } difficult. If only, this morning, she had sent 
caught, Kate was ordered by the doctor to keep } him some message; at least, Foster was still in 
her room and even remain in bed. the house—she could tell him. 

The breaking-up of the house-party had been In the dusk of the evening, she dressed and 
set for that day, and Mrs, Everton was only too ; went downstairs ; she was so much better, that. 
glad to see the guests depart. In the afternoon, ; when she proposed doing so, Nursey had not the 
Kate was feeling much better; and, when she } heart to refuse. Her mother was in her room, 
learned that Isabel Hansford had driven over } the butler informed her, ard Miss Tracy and 
to inquire about her, she insisted on that lady's; Mr. Gwynne had gone for a walk sometime 


being allowed to come up to her room. 
“So good of you to let me in,’’ the pretty 
widow said, as she sat down by Kate’s sofa. 


before. 
Kate passed on into the library; as she opened 
the door, the thought of her entrance there on 


Rose is ill with a cold, and we were both so} New-Year Eve flashed across her mind. How 


anxious to have news of you.”’ 

‘T shall be all right to-morrow,” Kate averred. 
“I am so vexed at having performed in such 
s senseless way!” 

“Oh, if it had not been for Mr. Danforth !”’ 


cried Mrs, Hansford. 


long ago it seemed! How much she had lived 
through since then! 
She heard a movement, a hasty exclamation, 
and out from the shadow came Horace Danforth. 
“Oh, 1 never. dreamed of seeing you!’’ he 
cried. ‘I only went as far as Newburg— 


This name, so often in her thoughts during ; I drove over to hear how you were. Oh, Miss 


the course of the morning, made Kate's blood } 
tingle. It was dreadful to think that she owed § 


Everton, won’t you tell me what I had done—”’ 
‘: First, let me thank you,’’ she interrupted, 


him a debt of gratitude, and she had not even ; and hurried impetuously on. ‘‘I want you to 


sent him a message before his departure. 

‘‘T hope you like him as much as he deserves,’ 
continued the little widow. ‘Oh, I want to tell 
you a secret. Rose has talked about you so 


, 


$ forgive me also. Will you do that?” 


‘Forgive you?’ heechoed. ‘Oh, I have been 
nearly wild! I thought you had grown to like 
me, and—and— Oh, Kate, 1 must speak! I 


much, that I feel as if I knew you really well.’’ 3 love you! I have loved from the first moment 


‘You are only too good,”’ said Kate, sweetly, 
“and I dote on a secret. I’m a sybil, too: 
I prophesy that Mr. Horace Danforth has a part 
in yours.”’ 

“Yes. Oh, I suppose I behaved very ill; yet 


we met. I know you only care for me as a 
friend ; but, at least, let me be that—’’ 

His incoherent sentences came suddenly to an 
end. Kate Everton had done what few people 
had seen her guilty of since she grew up—burst 


I’m not really a flirt,” pursued the widow. ; into tears. 


‘“‘T dare say Rose has told you that I was 
engaged to Horace’s half-brother. Well, we 


quarreled last year. I only lately found out 
that I was in the wrong; but now it’s all set 


straight. Horace has sent him word, and he 
will be in Newburg this evening.’ 


They were interrupted by the entrance of 


It was a full half-hour later when Jeanie 
Tracy and Gwynne came in from their walk. 
They found the pair still sitting among the 
shadows; but they were too quick-witted to 
need light to make matters clear to ther 
comprehension. 

Danforth remained at the house that night, 


Nursey Boothe, and Mrs. Hansford scon took } and his luggage was brought back. 


her leave. Kate sank back among her pillows, 


‘TI suppose,” said impudent Gwynne, * that 


glad to be alone. She was full of penitence and Kate wants you to stay because she would feel 
remorse, and how to make amends seemed very lost if she were deprived of her special aversion.” 





NICHOLAS CLEEVER’S MONEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE.’’ 


CHAPTER I. } 


LAN Parker paced up 

and down the outer 
waiting-room of } 
the Pennsyl-} 
vania Railway } 
Station in Phila- } 

delphia, im pa- 

tiently watch- 

ing the clock. 
Long queues of 

men and women stood in 
front of each closed gate, wait- } 
ing for the trains that were to } 

take ine to the South, California, or New York. 
Doctor Parker, at each turn, eyed furtively 
one of these lines stationed before a gate pla- 
carded ‘‘Germantown”’; his glance was that of 





aman watching for somebody, and ashamed to 
be seen so watching. Twice be started hurriedly 
to the stairs, as if resolved to give up the attempt ; 


but each time came back reluctantly, flushed and 
angry with himself, scanning eagerly the crowd 
of sober matrons and business-men, hoping to 
find that the person whom he souglit had joined 
them in his momentary absence. ; 
He was angry at himself: a new sensation in 
his well-ordered, quiet, busy life—a life too full } 
of study and experiments to leave any room for 
morbid meditations on Alan Parker and his } 
doings. But this watch of his, he told mecst fs 


> 


now, was a silly sentimental freak. 

“IT am spying and following a woman whom I 
do not know, and, in all human probability, ( 
never shall know. It is the act of a fool and a} 
cad. The ‘gents’ who boast in pool-rooms of} 
their ‘best girls’ might do such a thing. If a} 
man did it to my sister, I should knock him 3 
down !”’ > 

He buttoned his coat hastily and turned again 3 
to go away. But, at the moment, q tall slight > > 
figure in a brown ulster and close-fitting cloth ? 
cap joined the crowd in front of the German- } 
town gate. Doctor Parker stopped short. ; 

He would not watch her! Because a woman ; 
was born with extraordinary beauty, and looked } 
like a benign angel who had come down to go : 


about blessing the world—was she to be dogged } 


by every impertinent fellow who chanced to see 
her in the street? 
(76) 


‘and pulled down the shade beside her. 


s quaint cottages. 


His blood flashed hotly with shame. He was 
no impertinent gad‘! But his feet unconsciously 
carried him into the crowd which pressed close 
behind her. The gate was opened; she was 
pushed on toward it. Great heavens! How 
could they-touch her? That fat woman with a 
basket, who shoved her to one side! To him, it 
was sacrilegious as though she had shoved the 
Blessed Virgin. Fat and lean men, women with 
packages, and women with -babies pushed him 
also toward the gate—there was a moment’s 
colloquy with the keeper, and he was 
through, rushing after the brown cloth cap, 
which he saw dimly in the crowd before him, 


’ with a vague idea that she needed protection. A 


few minutes later, and he was seated in the back 
part of the car which held her. It was late in a 
September afternoon. The train was filled with 
men of business going out to their homes in 
Germantown, and with their wives and 
daughters hurrying home after a day's shopping. 
It was like a gay family party. They nodded 
and smiled to each other as they took their 
seats or lingered gossiping in low voices, stand- 
ing in the aisle. 

Alan noticed that his lady of beauty was 
known to many of these people. He fancied 
that the eyes of even the most trivial and vulgar 
among them softened as they were turned on 
her. Why, even a dog would recognize the 

purity, the nobility, of that face! 

The low afternoon sun struck upon it now, Had 
} it been any other woman, he would have risen 
But he 
dared not do it for her. It would be an intru- 
sion—forcing himself on her notice. A stout red- 
haired little man jerked down the shade, lifting 
his hat as she bowed, and turning away to talk 
to another man about natural gas. Natural gas! 
When she had smiled and spoken to him! 
Doctor Parker felt a chill of disgust, of actual 
nausea, as he stared at the man. 

The train stopped every five minutes at one of 
the pretty way station-houses in the midst of 
rolling hills, dotted with gray stone villas and 
Groups of pissengers left 
the car at each station until it was nearly empty. 
But she kept her seat. 

At last the conductor shouted Upsal! She 
rose, not gathering up untidy little packages 
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like the other women, but carrying a flat leather ; ; pretty gir to an experiment which he was 
case, Which was strapped compactly. She passed } making, that day, on the nerve-centres of a 
close by Alan, her ulster brushed against his } rabbit. 
seat and disclosed a neat foot cased in high } Alan Parker was a farmer’s son, in New 
boots. How dainty and complete she was, from ; Jersey, born with a natural irresisti‘e vocation 
the smooth coils of brown hair to the trig rubber ; for surgery. He worked his way through collepe 
sandals! What a home such a woman would } and the medical school, and, after he was grad- 
wake—orderly, refined, picturesque! It will be } uated, settled down on one of the narrow streets 
seen that she now no longer represented an } near the Naval Asylum, in Philadelphia, in hopes 
estrayed seraph to him, but a perfect little ' of finding practice. There were two doctors 
housekeeper. ’ already in the block; but Alan saw their signs 
He followed her, almost against his will, out ; on the doors as in a dream, without an idea that 
of the car, up the muddy depths of Johnson ; they could in any way affect his success. In 
Street, and down a shady lane. She stopped ; matters of business, he was a child—and always 
at the gate of an old stone house, built by some : would be one. 
of the German weavers who first settled the } His father was now dead, and he had no 
little town. The walls were thick enough to { kinsfolk. He had but himself to care for. 
resist cannon-balls; the oaks and walnuts which } The clothes he had would last for a year or twe. 
gathered about them, shutting them in from the } He rented two rooms in a small house for a 
highway, were old when Penn was a ruffling ‘ trifle, and cooked his own meals. The half- 
youth, sowing his wild-oats in Paris. ; dozen patients who came to him paid for his 
Alan, standing afar off, saw the gate of this ; rent and food. Having thus reduced the neces- 
blessed place open to receive the woman who } sities of life to the simplest conditions, he gave 
was so strangely set apart from all the world, ; himself up with breathless zeal to his experiments 
to him. upon the brain and nervous system. For three 
As he stood looking intently at the house, ; years, he had been working in the little house 
a gentleman passed him, and, observing him ; in St. Alban’s Place, in the same direction as 
curiously, paused. two of the great German specialists, but without 
“A fine bit of antiquity,”’ he said. ‘‘You are $ results. Sometimes, he felt that he was on the 


in Philadelphia.” 

««Yes—very remarkable.” 

“It is in good preservation, too,’’ continued 
the stranger. ‘The tenants are very courteous 
to antiquarians, as I myself proved. They are 
young people, named—’’ 

“IT beg your pardon,” interrupted Alan: 
“I do not intend to intrude on them. I am 
not enough of an antiquarian to justify a visit.” 


moment passed—empty. He gained no more 
practice. Indeed, three of the six patients had 
called in Doctor Potts, round the corner. True, 
Alan had cured them promptly and thoroughly ; 
but he was unpopular—Doctor Potts knew all 
of the babies in the neighborhood, and, when 
called in to minister to the father’s rheumatism, 
chatted for an hour about Johnny’s teeth and 
Paddy’s weak stomach. Doctor Parker was in 
He made a remark or two on the architecture ; too great haste to return to the frog whose legs 
of the old dwelling to soften his. brusqueness, $} he had paralyzed, or to the pigeons that were 
and then hurried away. He would not ferret ; hopping about with half of a brain, to talk 
out her name from a stranger. He had not : family gossip. 
fallen so low! It troubled him little that half of his patients 
Doctor Parker resolved to walk home, to wear ; left him. He ate meat but once, instead of twice, 
off his nervous excitement, and soon struck into 3 a week, and thought no more abcut it. 
the park. As he strode along with the steady; But it did trouble him that he had no com- 
swing of the practiced pedestrian, he thought panionship. As for Doctors Potts and White 
over this escapade coolly. After all, why should } ‘et al,” they cared nothing for his work in the 
he not follow this girl? He did it with the} gray matter of the brain. The books told them 
reverence a devout Catholic would feel toa saint. } what dose to give Jimmy Brown for measles 
The mere sight of her strengthened, uplifted } or old Quinn for his palsy: what more was 
him as the reading of a noble poem or a strain , there in medicine than that? And Alan knew 
of music would do. ‘Heaven knows there is} none of the great specialists in the city, whose 
not so much in my life that is ke ag or } work was in the more obscure paths of science. 
sweet,’ he thought. He could not spend: his evenings talking ward 
Then his mind swung slowly back from the } politics and drinking beer with the club which 
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met over the grocery shop at the corner; neither ; town with that certain awe of Alan, which youths 
could he take any comfort in the tawdry gen- } of his stamp in country towns have for successful 
tility of the grocer’s daughters, to whom Potts } men in cities; but his tone, after inspection of 
had introduced him. He knew no better class } the clothes, grew familiar, and at last patronizing. 
of men or women, For two years, therefore, he ‘« How do you make out here, Parker? Many 
had lived in the loneliness only possible in a; patients?” 
great city. ‘‘ Enough to keep me in bread and butter. Or, 
A month or two ago, while walking down }I ought to say, in bread and no butter,” said 
Broad Street, a young girl had passed him, who } Alan, laughing. 
seemed to him different from any woman he had “That's bad! You could have done better 
ever seen, just as the scent of white hyacinths ; than that at home. Caldwell began later than 
was cleaner and purer and more vivid to him 3 you did, in our county, and his practice runs up 
than that of any spring flower. He followed her, ; to two thousand on the books.”’ 
unconsciously, as he might have followed the “IT don’t care so much for money,’’ hesitated 
hyacinths when carried before him. She took ; Parker. ‘1 would prefer to stay in town, even 
the Germantown car, and left him standing with ; without patients.” 
a smile on his face. It seemed as if his whole “Don’t care for money?’ The Perryville 
heart and soul smiled as they had not done for } storekeeper stared at him, bewildered. ‘1 
years. Ina few moments, however, he had for- don’t know what you mean. What is there to 
gotten her, as he had the blue sky of that; care for?” 
morning or a song heard by chance. A week or ‘‘It is better here, for a physician, than in 
two later, he accidentally met her again atthesame ; the country. There are the libraries and 
hour and place. His life was singularly cold 3 hospitals and rooms for vivisection—a man 
and barren; this was a keen pleasure. He fell { can keep abreast with his time. There is a 
into the habit of walking to the Broad Street } chance for experiments.” 





Station every Tuesday at four o'clock, and always Anderson burst into a loud guffaw. «Why, 
saw her. She, however, had never noticed him ain't you done studying? You've got your 


in the crowd, parchment. Pshaw, Parker, you can’t shut 
To-day, as we have seen, he followed her to } my eye! Who is she?” 
Germantown. Alan laughed again, stretching himself at 
full length on the grass. ‘‘ You are too sharp, 
CHAPTER II. $Tom. There is no woman in this case. I do not 
‘“‘Hetto, Parker! Well, this is luck! I’ve } know one in Philadelphia, except my laundress 
been at your office twice to-day and missed you, } and landlady.” 
and here you are!’’ ‘* You’re unlucky,” said Tom, with an incredu- 
A thick-set, red-haired young man, whose; lous knowing nod. All Perryville had been 
clothes bespoke him the leader of fashion in some 3 wont to regard Parker as a rising man in the 
country town, hurried down the hill to the bank § medical world, and the centre of a fashionable 
where Parker lay stretched by the river. It was; circle in Philadelphia; and Tom, when he came 
Tom Anderson, one of his schoolmates in the; up to the city, had undefined hopes of being 
Jersey village in which they both were born. } introduced to the unknown fine ladies and swell 
Alan welcomed him eagerly. youths of whose doings he read in the society 
‘Bless my soul, boy, how altered you are! : columns of the Sunday paper. He suspected, 
I never should have known you under that red 3} for a moment, that Alan was ashamed to present 
beard.” He put his hand on the stranger’s : him to his friends. Buta glance at his own new 
shoulder affectionately, with a show of feeling 3 clothes and the blazing garnet pin on his blue 
rare to him. He had never been particularly } satin cravat banished that fear. Parker told 
fond of young Anderson, but just at that moment; the truth, probably. He had not the dash or 
he represented to the lonely man his home and ; push to make a man of fashion. 
his youth. “I'm sorry for you, Al,” he said, good" 
Tom shook hands heartily enough, but he eyed ¢ humoredly. ‘Now, if you lived in Trenton, 
the city doctor critically as he did it. I know some high-flyers there, and could give 


Onn 


‘His eoat is old style. We haven’t worn} you a boost socially. But I have never met 
that cut in Perryville for two year. Parker's } any Philadelphians, unfortunately. Oh, by the 
down on his luck, I reckon,” ran his secret } way,’ he added, after a moment’s pause, “I 
meditation, while he was talking briskly enough } ran accidentally across a cousin of yours, to-day 
—retailing Perryville gossip. He had come to‘ out on the West Chester road.” 
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A cousin of mine? 1 did not know 1 had a; now by the carriages and riders that passed 
single kinsman living. You must be mistaken, them, hurrying back to town through the gather- 
Anderson.” } ing twilight. Tom eyed the stately matrons and 

“No. This is old Cleever. He has a little } delicate young girls critically. 
place near Media. Three or four acres and an > «Some very tony parties.there, Al. And 
old tumble-down house. Did you never hear: you don’t know any of. them?” 
of him?” ‘* Not one.” 

«Nicholas Cleever? A chemist? Is it pos- “Aha! Tommy Anderson would have mac 
sible that he is still alive? Lused to hear my 3} his way before now into the ‘ton.’ Well, perha; 
mother talk of his oddity. He was her cousin, ; it’s as well you didn’t, You've been faithful to the 
and an old*man when she was young.’ $dreams of your youth, I suppose. ‘For his 

“He's very much alive. A dried up ojd } heart was true to Poll.’”’ 
mummy who breathes, and may goon breathi:g } Alan stared at him. ‘I do not understand 
for ages. You ought to look him up, Al, if ycu } you,” he said. 
are so poorly off for relations,” ‘Victoria Walker is coming up to visit some 

“1 will.” friends in town, this winter. Do you catch on 

“T turned him up by chance. Had some oi!ls } now?’ 
to collect for the firm out that way, called at a ‘I remember Victoria Walker—the baker’s 
few houses to leave samples—we handle tie 3 daughter in Perryville—though not distinetly. 
Magic Cultivator now—and so came across «.d A fat little girl, with black hair in kinky curls. 
Grampus. The minute 1 heard the name, 1 } But what have I to do with her?” 
remembered your mother’s story of how ie; ‘“Ah-h! You sly heart-smasher!” slapping 
used to loan single dollars to the school-boys at {him on the back. ‘Victoria claims to be 
twenty per cent. interest. So I inquired, aud { engaged to you. She wears a ring you gave 
it’s the same old party. He has loaned dollars { her, and has some other love-tokens of yours.’”’ 
to some purpose, though. He’s worth a miilion, ; “Absurd!” exclaimed Alan, angr. y. ‘“ You 
they tell me,’’ glancing sharply at Parker. : forget. Anderson, that it is ten years since I left 

“A chemist in a country town would hardly ; Perryville. The baker's daughter was then a 
amass such # fortune,” said Alan, careless:y. } child, and I an ignorant farm-boy.” 

“Tle was an assayer, and took his knowledge ; ‘‘She’s no child now, then. She’s a bouncing 
eut to California when the gold-fever began ’ black-eyed woman of twentyfour: red cheeks, 

The two men were walking dowm the river } black curls, weight a hundred and seventy—a 
road. Anderson observed that Parker's gait had } regular armful of joy. You are old enough to 
quickened in the last few minutes, and that ais} marry now, you'll allow? So is she—and 


$ 
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has on you, but she brags of an engagement, 
and letters which passed between you. She is 
coming up to town, and you will assuredly hear 
from her.”’ 


money has put new blood into him,’ he thought. 

“T reckon you'll soon go out to hunt the vld : 

man up?” he said, aloud. 
“Yes. Did you notice any likeness to ny 

mother, Tom? She was a Cleever. Youdont; ‘‘ Nonsense!” said Alan. “We can take a 

know what a surprise it is to me to find that I 3 street-car here, if you would rather ride. You 

have a blood relation alive. I thought myself} will spend the night with me?” 

altogether alone in the world. It is a great} ‘No. I must catch the ten-o’clock train for 

pleasure.” Trenton. I’m sorry—I’d like to have seen your 
“Yes,” said Tom, dryly. “No doubt. Espe- } roost.” 

cially when the blood is backed by a million. ’ Alan went with him to the station, and saw 
‘“What can that possibly matter to me’ I} him pass through the gate with a sense of relief. 

suppose the man has an army of children and} He had welcomed Tom as a part of his child- 

grandchildren. They will be my kinsfoik, too.”’ hood. But how unendureble he was! Had be 
‘No. He is a bachelor. You are probably } always been so pretentious and vulgar? Could 

his nearest relative.” ? it be possible that he himself had been a loud- 
“Poor old fellow! It is bad enough to be } mouthed braggart as a village-boy ? 

alone when one is young and has the days full And this terrible woman who was coming-—he 

ef work. But in old age—I’ll go out soon to} shuddered as he hurried down the darkening 

see him.’’ street. It was with difficulty that he remem- 
“No doubt!’ muttered Tom, again, with a: bered her, But he did remember that her red 

significant nod. But his attention was distracted ; cheeks and inky hair had seemed very beautifu: 
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eyes shone. ‘‘The very mention of old Cleever's } ready. I don't know, Parker, what claim she 
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to his boyish eyes. “I was a young animal, 
with the instincts of an animal,” he thought, 
savagely. There was a vague recollection of one 
evening, when the big- precocious girl had sat 
next to the shy thin boy at singing-school, of an 
exchange of cheap rings, of a kiss given in the 
dark. 

A chill of disgust nauseated him—he hurried 
on. No man, perhaps, is satisfied when his 
dead self, with its long-forgotten propensities 
and passions, rises to confront him. But, to 
Alan Parker, this episode of his boyliood seemed 
to belong to some other and lower world. A 
butterfly might so remember his slimy loves 
when he was a worm. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue light-brown figure which Doctor Alan 


that,” standing back by the door and viewing 
the stairs as rapturously as he might Raphael's 
Madonna. ‘Is it possible you do not see the 
feeling there ?”’ 

‘It’s very artistic, dear Thaddeus, I know,” 
his mother piped. ‘‘ But Louisa has been so 
long saving money to buy the carpet, and it 


only went down on Tuesday. It seems a pity, 
and that is so raggy—’”’ 


“Raggy? You have a work of art, instead 
of a strip of wool!’ said Thaddeus, angrily. 
*There’s no use in my sacrificing my time 
and thought. to a lot of women who give me 
no thanks. I have appreciation everywhere 
outside of my own home.” 

‘Nonsense, Thad!’’ his sister said, patting 
him on the shoulder good-humoredly. ‘Put 
up your hammer, and dress for dinner.” 

One of the lessons which Thad Rawley had 


Parker had followed with such awed reverence $ 
passed through the door of the old house into a} tried to teach his womenkind, during the two 
low-ceiled wide hall. He fancied the seraphs had ; years he had deigned to live with them, was the 


such beauty as hers. But very few people 


wotild give her credit for any beauty. at all. } 
There certainly was nothing seraphic in the } them a thousand times. 


necessity of full evening toilette for dinner. 
“Tt is indispensable in England,’’ he told 
“T once dined with 


firmly shut mouth and brown reasonable eyes } Lady Boughton, quite ‘en famille,’ and the 


disclosed , “a she took off her hat. 


A plump baoy-faced old lady met her at the 
door, shaking her head warningly. A young man 
was on his knees on the stairway inside, tacking ; whined Mrs. Rawley. 


on each step a strip of raveled earth-colored 
rag,.and daubing on the front of each a line of 
searlet paint. He sang a church anthem, mean- 
while, at the top of his voice. 

“Don’t say a word, Beesy !’’ begged the old 
lady, ina whisper. “I told him you had just 


got the carpet paid for, and that we thought it 3 
I was } tears of vexation in his eyes. 


so neat; but he tore it off. Here it is. 
trying to fold it up,” pointing to a heap of 
carpet, mossy brown in color, and full of rents 
where it had been torn from the floor. 

“Oh, is that you, Eloise?” called the eager 
workman, not pausing long enough to look 
around. ‘That was atrocious stuff you had put 





ladies wore decolleté gowns, without exception.” 
«But Lady Boughton had not to run out and 
see to the chops, as poor Beesy has to do,” 
‘‘Prudy burns them to 
rags, and you’re se particular, Thaddeus.” 
However, she put on her old black silk and 
lace fichu"every day, and faced Thaddeus in his 
shabby evening-dress, to eat solemnly the chops 
or batter-cakes which constituted dinner in the 
Rawley mansion. Thaddeus was wont to eye 
Louisa in her all-day brown merino, with actual 


“Why can you not be in harmony with the 
place and scene?” he would moan. ‘ These 
things are trifles to you, but they sting me to 
the quick. I am not constituted like you. | 
am one throbbing nerve.” 

Sometimes, after Louise had cooked the meal— 


down. It tortured me. Look at the stairs now! } which, by the way, she had paid for—she would 


There is a touch of art for you. Nothing but } 
$ 
But see the: 


bits of coffee-sacks fringed ! 
welcome—the fervid tone of the two colors! It 
will meet a guest like an outstretched hand.” 

“I’m sure I'll break my neck over those rags, 
Thaddeus,” whimpered his mother. 


put or a pretty evening-dress, and sit in state 
at the table. She had great good-humor, and 
usua!ly her temper gave way to her brother's 
unessy whims, as soft sunny June air does toa 
dart ng gad-fly. 

Mrs. Rawley had been ieft a widow with a 


Thaddeus drove in a final tack with a victori- ; small income; it was large enough, however, to 


ous rat-tat-tat. 

‘**Triumphant Zion! raise thy head,’” he 
sang, in time to the hammer. “Break your 
neck? Nonsense! It is amazing how dull you 
and Eloise are about art. I've been trying to 


support her in modest comfort, had her son been 
a commonplace man. ie was, unfortunately, a 
genius—in the opinion, at least, of Thaddeus 
Rawley. Only the: most expensive school, and, 
after that, Harvard College, could fitly prepare 


educate you these two years. Now, look at } his intellect for its work in life. Neither at 
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THE VALE OF SLEEP. 
school nor at Harvard was he treated with the } pincushions, mamma. They say there is no 
consideration due to his sensitive nature. He} demand for them now, and fifty cents for the 
left before graduation, and for three years was ; knit sacques, and three dollars a dozen for the 
supposed to study law at the University. When 3 painted menus—”’ 
his class came up for final examination, he; ‘Hush-h! Thaddeus would be terribly 
suddenly left it, and declared that he meant to} mortified if he knew you were trying to 
give his life to art, aud art was a goddess only ; paint, Beesy. Indeed, I don’t think he would 
to be worshiped in Paris. Mrs. Rawley sent } approve of your taking money for your work, 
him to Paris. There he remained for two years. } anyhow—"’ 

His devotion to art was of too lofty a character Beesy lifted her eyebrows, but laughed good- 
to permit him to try to earn any money. ‘ You 3 humoredly. ‘Now, there is the rent,” she 
cannot serve that divinity and Mammon,” was hurried on, ‘and here is the baker’s money, 
his maxim. Hence Mrs. Rawley, to support ; and the milkman’s—that leaves just two 
him, was compelled to sell her little store of } dollars.’’ 

jewelry, to withdraw Louise from school, and; ‘Dear, dear! I thought you could get a 
to move into an old house which she rented for } warm dress this month, Beesy! This is—” 
a trifle. } She put her hand on Louisa’s shoulder, glancing 

Thaddeus suddenly returned from Paris, } over her faded thin gown with the tears in her 
opened a studio in Philadelphia, the rent and eyes. ‘You've had it four years.” 
equipment of which cost his mother one-third of; ‘‘Nonsense! Jt is very comfortable and 
her income. He seldom visited it. He had been } pretty.” She threw ber arms about her mother. 
at home now two years, and had not painted a} The laugh and the energetic hug restored Mrs. 
picture. He was nursing his genius, he said, untilgRawley. It was not often that she spent her 
it was strong enough for a flight that would ; syMpathy on Beesy. Was she not a common- 
astonish the world. To keep it in a healtify . place girk).needing nothing more than ordinary 
condition required plenty of flirtation with all } wotfen? It “Was Thaddeus, with his artistic 
the girls in the neighborhood, season tickets for } nature, His innumerable longings, to. whom 
the opera, velvet smoking-jackets, bric-a-brac, } poverty was a curse. It was he who needed a 
and dainty luncheons at the Bellevue. It never ’ mother’s sympathy. 
occurred to him to inquire where the money } “Only two dollars for all your materials 
came from which paid for this costly diet for Sand car-fare this month? And suppose poor 
his muse. ‘TI have a certain sensitiveness,’’ he ; Thaddeus wants to draw on you? 1 gave him 
often said, ‘“‘ which shrinks from discussion of the } all I had last week, and I very much fear it is 
dirty dollar.”’ 3 gone.” 

It was quite another sensitiveness which «He will draw on a broken bank, I’m afraid. 
hindered his sister from forcing it on his ; Who is that?’’ as the front gate clanged, and.a 
notice. > bent shuffling figure crept up the path. 

She and his mother were busy enough in such} Mrs. Rawley peeped out between the curtains, 
discussion just now. While Thaddeus retired to 3 and clasped her fat hands. 
dress, they had shut themselves up in Louisa's} ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! It is your cousin, 
little chamber and were counting over a very } Nicholas Cleever, Beesy. He will stay for 
lean roll of bills which she took from her purse. } dinner, and what will Thaddeus say?’ 


“They only paid a dollar apiece for the } [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











THE VALE OF SLEEP. 
BY MINNIE C. BALLARD. 


Tur vale of sleep holds many a phantom, And since awake our lives are parted, 
And eidolen of living things ; The land of sleep than other lands 
But none so sweet as that dear spirit, Is dearer far ; for there, light-hearted, 

Thy dream-form, night to me oft brings. I feel thy soft caressing hands. 


In thine own shape it seems to hover And spirit-kisses falling lightly 
In distant lanes, or, drawing near, Have power to bless, since fate’s eclipss 
Some sweet caress or kiss doth proffer, Withholds all else. In visions nightly, 
Only than truth to me less dear. I feel the rapture of your lips. 








A ROSE FOR TO-DAY. 


BY CLARA E. SAMUELS. 


“Tei. me a story, please,” said little Robbie, {a high wind. All day, the invalid occupied a 
the only child of the pretty gentle-faced widow { seat near the fire which hed been kindled ia 
who was staying at the East Shore Hotel, a well-; the public sitting-room. He spoke. but little. 
known resort on Long Island Sound. Often, his eyes wandered to little Robbie, who 

‘Once upon a time—’’ Maud began. played about; and, once or twice, they fur- 

“<The stage is coming down the Point!’’ cried } tively sought Mrs. Vane. When evening came, 
one of the girls, from a hammock. Margaret was asked to sing, for all knew how 

“Once upon a time,” Maud repeated, ‘a prin-; fine her voice was. She sat down and began 
cess sat looking out over the water, wishing—’” } to play. At first, the notes throbbed with the 

“TI don’t like that story,” interrupted Robbie. } sound of victory after a long and wearisome 
‘*Mamma told it to me, this afternoon; and the} march; then a waltz, softly, dreamily played, 
prince never.came back, although she wished it ; followed; and one had only to close one’s eyes 
ever so long.” to see a lighted room and the figures swaying 

“ But the, prince of my story did, my boy,’’ } in rhythmic time with the music. 
laughed Maud. ‘““Mamma, please sing your pretty song,” 

* Here is the stage,’’ said Major West, Maud’s } Robbie called: ‘‘the ‘Rose Song.’ ” 
devoted admirer. And, as he spoke, the solitary The sick guest stirred uneasily in his chair 
passenger alighted—a dark man, apparently in } by the fire. 
feeble, health: for he came up the piazza-steps, Mrs. Vane hesitated for a moment, then 
leaning on the arm of a body-servant, and went ; played the prelude, tender and low and sorrovw- 
immediately to the room for which, it seems, ; fully sweet, and afterward sang, in her wonderful 
he had telegraphed. way, these quaint words: 

“The prince has come, Robbie,’’ whispered What flower shall I wear, my love to show? 
Maud. But she. stopped suddenly, at sight of Sertcneaten ‘stone. phen lion dh heme 
the white face of the boy’s mother. What could Awnetewten cea? bb, 008 
it mean? Was there any connection, she won- For summer will come and summer will go, 
dered, between this newcomer and Margaret prathig eupmmnnreinmcaarinmanenari meee 

ye A flow’r for to day, my love to show— 
Vane’s sorrow ?. A deep-red rose, that brightly will glow 
Whether this was so or not, from that day And will tell my love that I love him so, 
a change came over the shy silent widow. During the singing, the face of the stranger 
Before this, she had always pleaded some excuse 3 wore an expression of utter weariness. The 
for not joining our sailing-parties, picnics, and } eyes were closed. ‘Can it be,” Maud thought, 
other excursions; but now she was the first to} ‘‘that the end is so near? Major West says so. 
propose them and the last to suggest returning. ; Perhaps, to-morrow, the windows will be dark- 

One day, when we came back, the sick} ened, and we who laugh to-night will tread 
stranger was seen for the first time on the } softly and talk in whispers of the dead man.” 
piazza. He was occupying Mrs. Vane’s low When Margaret arose from the piano, she too 
rocker, in a shady corner. saw the white face, with the strange look upon it. 

«Someone ought to take care of the poor} A great tear, at that moment, dropped from the 
fellow,” said Maud to Mrs. Vane. ‘The night } closed eyelids and fell upon the thin hand. 
air is coming on, and he is sound asleep; it is She crossed the room with a hurried step and 
dangerous, especially as his cough is so bad.’’ } knelt by the invalid’s side. 

When the stranger woke from his sleep, half} ‘‘ Robert!’’ she cried, “ Robert! my husband!” 
an hour after, he was surpfised to find a gay- Oh, the pathos of that cry! ‘You are dying, 
striped afghan, soft and warm, and exhaling Sand have no word for me! Yet you have 
a faint rose-perfume, thrown over him. } tears for our little song!” 

“I will not trouble you long—not long,’ } He opened his eyes and looked at her eagerly. 
he murmured, as if still half unconseious.; ‘Not tears for the song, Margaret, but for tle 
And he*rose and moved feebly away. ite years that have slipped between,” he said, 








The next morning broke cold and rainy, with ; ‘‘and have taken from me my wife and child.” 
(82) 
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‘Oh, Robert! Robert!’ she exclaimed, in a 
voice in which incredulity and tenderness 
mingled with a pathos which no words could 
describe. ‘ 

‘“No man ever more highly prized his treas- 
ures than I did mine,’ he went quickly on, 
answering the passionate appeal in her tone. 
“How could you distrust me? Oh, Margaret! 
Margaret! How was it possible that, even for 
&@ moment, you could doubt my love?” 

“Robert, what was I to think—how could 
[ help doubting?”’ she cried, with a rush of hot 
tears. ‘Oh, forgive me if I have wronged you 
—forgive me!” 

«You wronged your own heart as sorely a3 
mine,’ he answered, laying his hand softly on 
her bowed head. ‘TI see that now—now when 
it is too late.” 

“No! no!” she groaned. 
—it shall not be!’’ 

‘Hush!’ he said, with a slow painful smile. 
“It is not for you or me to decide or rebel 
azainst ; whatever the burden, our duty is plain 
—to bear it as patiently as we can.” 

“Tt is too hard—too hard!’ she sighed. 

‘Nothing is too hard when the sorrow is not 
of our own eausing,”’ he replied. 


“Tt is not too late 


“ But this is my work, you say,’’ she crie:l. 
“Oh, if I had been more patient—if [ had only 
waited—only waited.!” 

**Yes; you might have trusted me.” 

“T had—I had—until—until—” 


Her voite broke; her eyes were raised to his 
face for an instant; then her head sank again 
on the arm of the chair. 

‘You would have only had to wait a day 
longer,’’ he said, in a repressed difficult voice. 

“A day? Only one day ?”’ 

“Only that, Margaret—only that.’’ 

“Oh, this is too terrible!’’ she exclaimed. 
“And I cannot understand—I cannot!’’ 

“When I reached home, you were gone,” 
the husband continued, in the same choked 
difficult tone. ‘Now Robbie has completely 
forgotten me—completely ; and you—” 

“They told .me you.were not coming—and 
i thoughtethey ‘knew!’ she interrupted. 

“They ?’’ he repeated, with a sudden thrill 
of passion in his tone. 

“*Yes—your own relatives !’’ 

“Only one of my relatives, I think, Margaret,” 
was the rather cold response. 

“Oh, Robert—my husband !’’ she cried again, 
with passionate. yearning and regret. ‘I only 
began to-think there might be a mistake when 
your cousin sent for me, in her last illness.’ 

“She made no confession ?”’ 


; She could not talk connectedly; the few 
‘broken explanations she attempted were so 
vague that I could not cateh them; and— 
and—”’ 
‘Well, Margaret, well ?”’ 
‘Oh, I suppose my terrible pride stood in the 
$ way,” she sobbed. ‘I could not b- sure that 
I had been mistaken. I could not go baek 
without one word from you—1 might have found 
my presence unwelcome. I did think of trying 
’—I did !—but that fear restrained me, held me 
fast. Oh, 1 knew that to see you and find 
; I.was not wanted would drive'me mad.” 
’ He lifted her head with his frail hand and 
} looked izxo her face, while a smile of heavenly 
 evielitsiedé illumined his own. 
‘Margaret, I love you now, and I loved you 
$ then.” 
What did it all mean? She was not 
widow, then; but had parted from her husband, 
and in anger. 
We all rose, as by one impulse, and left the 
room: left them together, husband and wife and 
child. 
Afterward, when the happy reconciliation was 
complete, we who had learned to know and 
love Margaret Vane heard the whole story of 
$ the misunderstanding which had resulted in 
such long years of separation and misery to the 
pair who had loved each other devotedly in 
spite of their foolish pride and hastiness. 
’ Mrs. Vane sent for Maud, to whom she had 
always felt most closely drawn, and, with 
’ trembling lips and eyes in which joy and peace 
’ shone through tears, told the tenderly sympa- 
thizing girl the whole sorrowful story. 

«We were very young, both of us; and I—I 
behaved like a silly child; but I have been 
bitterly punished for my folly—surely it was 
nothing more. I meant to do right,’ said 
Margaret. : 

“I am sure you did,’’ Maud answered, con- 
solingly. ‘And now all is well—never mind 
the unhappy past.” 

“Ah! but it is difficult to forget, and besides 
I must explain, Robert was not to blame—it 
was my fault and—his cousin’s.”’ 

Maud gently pressed the speaker’s hand as 
she paused an instant, almost overcome. 

“You see,’ went on Margaret, ‘‘she had 
loved him, poor thing, all her life. She was 
terribly angry when he married me, but she 
did not allow me to see that. I trusted and 
loved her. Robert went away unexpectedly—it 
was not his own affair, but somebody else’s 
trouble—a friend’s.” 

Mrs. Vane stopped a moment, almost overcome 
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by the thought of her ‘cruel misjtudgment, saying to her, “the night you told me holert 
‘while Maud whispered : would never get well if uot better careu tor.’ 
Do not tell me. 1 know it is all right.” “And 1 was quite sure that | was indeed 
The other shook her head and continued : } cared for,” her husband broke im, with a smile, 
‘* He was detained ‘longer than he expected to } lifting a corner of the efghan which was folded 
be. His cousin told me he was never coming } across his lap. 
back—tlint—that he had left me forever—gone, ” ‘We are to have a cottage of our own here, 
her vvico broke, ‘with someone whom he } next summer, and you must come and visit us 
loved better. I could not bear it, so I took { then.” ‘And, looking into wee Robbie's pleading 
Robbie and went away in my anger. I had} brown eyes, what could Maud answer but 
enougl to-live on, and, when Robert came back, } *‘ Yes’ ? 
he believed what his cousin told him of me. Major West now approached, holding a 
Al! it was too dreadful!" crimson rose, which he held out to Maud. 
** He will live now,’’ Major West said to Maud, «Lilies for yesterday, pansies for to-morrow, 
as they separated for the night. but roses for to-day,” he said. ‘‘ Will you wear 
Again the morning dawned, but now a sunny } it for me, Maud ?”’ 
sky was overhead. We were awaiting the arrival And, for answer, she fastened it in her shin- 
of the stage, in which Maud was to leave. ing braids of hair, and smiled back at him as he 
“I knew you understood,’’ Margaret was ; escorted her to the stage. 





MY NEW-YEAR EVE. 
BY M. A. O'NEILL. 


*Tis New-Year Eve; bright, keen, and cold, The prairie roses o’er them grow, 
The earth is covered deep with snow, The wintry winds sweep coldly by. 
And bells chime on the frosty air, 
Recallitig acenes of long ago. Sing softly by those little graves, 
Where birds sing in the summer air, 
Each tree and bush is robed with white, And winter snows full gently down, 
And earth is clad in pure array. Enfolding them with tender care. 
The stars aro drifting o’er the sky, 
The New Year comes with royal sway. And, oft as comes the New Year’s birth, 
These memories carry me afar ; 
The chiming bells ring out the old ; I lift my tear-dimmed eyes from earth, 
I sit here bidding it farewell, And gaze beyond, through gates ajar. 
And thinking all that life may hold 
7 Before is heard its funeral knell. For, oh! I know they watch for me, 
Those angel forms I once called mine ; 
The old year's dead ; and, musing here, Around God's throne they joined the band 
I think of all time bore away. That sing of love divine. 
Though weary years have passed since thea, 
My loss seems none the less to-day. No more I doubt, as once of yore— 
T know that all God’s ways are best ; 
For, as I list with throbbing heart, And some day, for the cross I bear, 
I think of happy days gone by— He'll give me joy and rest. 
Of sunny heads that nestled here, 
Then left me lone, to dwell on high. Some day, some morn, ['ll greet my own, 
The ones redeemed who went before ; 
Their little mounds are far away, For, a8'I watch on earth for them, 
And, side by side, I see them lie ; They wait for me >»yond time's shore. 
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BY B. L. MACOMB BRISTOL. 


Iv a heart does beat itself to death If sleep did come and last for aye, 

For loving thee, can such things be? Dreams would come and plague you some ; 
Nay, it would wish for breath And, if awake, you would plead and sigh 

To live again and suffer pain. For the distress that would bring caress. 
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TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


THE CARE OF THE SICK IN PROLONGED ILLNESS 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


In cases of acute disease, the person becomes } turn on one side; or, if this attitude is painful, 
almost immediately dangerously ill, there is a} ; make a square of iar pillows, and let the end of 
short time of fierce struggle on the part of the } } the spine come over the hole in the middle of 
patient, of intense watchfulness and overwhelm. } All exposed points, as the elbows, 
ing anxiety on the side of the friends, and then } shoulders, and heels, should be examined often, 


the square. 


a change comes: either convalescence begins or 
the end approaches, and the contest is soon over. 
It is well known that all maladies do not run ; 
their course so quickly, and, when the illness is } 
protracted and the sufferer confined to bed for } 
many weeks, peculiar care is required in the } 
nursing, that nature may be helped and not } 
hindered in the efforts she is making toward } 
recovery. There are special dangers to be ; 
guarded against and special duties to be attended } 
to, which are not difficult if the nurse is suffi- ; 
ciently impressed with their importance and has } 


; 
; 
; 


and, if necessary, bathed and powdered. A thick 
ring, made of cotton batting wound with strips 
of cotton, is useful to relieve pressure on an 
elbow or heel. The sheet should be frequently 
straightened and kept scrupulously free from 
crumbs. 

To the uninitiated, the idea of a bath in bed 
seems an absurd paradox ; yet nothing is more 
easy than to give a refreshing sponge-bath, with- 
out either wetting the bed or giving cold to the 
occupant. One should be given at least every 
three days, unless prohibited by the doctor. 


some knowledge of the best way to meet them. } The temperature of the room should not be 
Doctor George H. Hope has said: ‘Scores of } below seventy degrees, two thick blankets must 
people die when long confined to bed, not of the } be provided, a basin of tepid water, a soit 
disease or accident, but of sores caused by > 3 sponge, not too large, two towels, and all is in 
neglect, and in numbers of cases neither copnged > readiness. Spread one blanket on the bed, and 
nor nurse has any idea of what is going on.” }draw from underneath it all the bed- -clothing 
This is strong, perhaps exaggerated, language ; ; that covers the patient; move her to one side of 
for the sufferer is usually aware of the mischief, } the bed, and, having doubled the second blanket, 
although often not until too late to remedy it. ; lay it smoothly on the space she has vacated, 
But it is not too strong if it rouses one attendant ‘and then lift her back on it; remove the night- 
tothe fact that want of proper care on her part dress, keeping her well covered with the upper 
means additional suffering, and perhaps loss of ; blanket ; squeeze the sponge tolerably dry, and, 
life, to her charge. A few simple precautions beginning with the face, bathe the whole person, 
begun in time will entirely prevent this dreaded } wetting only a small surface at ene time, and 
evil. drying that before proceeding farther. When 
The back, especially the lower portion of the } the bath is finished, replace the night-dress and 
spine, should be bathed with alcohol every day ; } coverings, draw out the blankets, and the seeming 
this must be allowed to evaporate, and not wiped impossibility is an accomplished fact. 
off. When the part is perfectly dry, dust with Changing the under sheet is sometimes found 
corn-starch. English physicians recommend as 3 difficult when the sufferer is helpless; it can be 
a wash, instead of aleohol alone, one ounce of ; done most easily in the following manner: Taking 
spirits of wine with two grains of bichloride of } hold of one side of the sheet, roll it loosely for 
mercury. If the skin becomes red, lycopodium $ about half the width, and lay it in readiness to 
powder can be substituted for the corn-starch ; } put on; move the patient to one side of the bed, 
itcan be procured from any druggist. Plasters; and push the soiled sheet toward her, leaving 
of various kinds have been prescribed; but, in} half the mattress exposed; on this, lay the 
my experience, they are apt to wrinkle and do } smooth part of the sheet that has been prepared, 
more harm than good. The best aid to preven- ; having the roll in the middle of the bed; lift the 
tion is to relieve the part from pressure—not to 3 patient over the roll on to the clean sheet, pull 
allow one position to be retained too long at one § off the soiled one, unroll the fresh one, and tuck 


time. If the invalid usually lies on the back, } both sides firmly under the mattress. A night- 
Vou. XCV.—5. 85 
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dress can be put on with little trouble by first 
slipping the arms into the sleeves, raising them 
above the head, then, holding the folds from the 
back of the neck to the bottom tightly gathered 
in one hand, raise the head with the other, put 
them over it, and, raising the shoulders and 
body, draw the garment down into place. 
When a bed-rest cannot be procured, a common 
chair will answer the purpose of a support for 3 
the pillows, if it is turned bottom upward, the 
seat resting against the headboard of the bed, 
and the back making a comfortable slope when 
well padded with pillows. If a person is tired 
of a recumbent position, it is a great relief to 
be placed in a partially upright one, as ean be 
done by this contrivance. To guard caulias't 
slipping down in the bed, a foot-rest should be ; 
provided. This should be something firm, as 
a box or block of wood, to fill the space between 
the feet of the invalid and the foot of the: 
bedstead; it can be covered with a blanket § 
when in use. A bed-table will be found very } 
convenient ; one can be made at small expense, } 
a thin piece of board about - fifteen inches beet 
and twa feet long, with four short legs about 
three inches high, being all that is necessary. 


If a light is required in the sick-room, } 
a kerosene-lamp should never be allowed to 
burn there during the night; it vitiates the 
air more or less, and must not be admitted. } 


$ 


opening like a curtain, to prevent a draught, 
Sometimes the air outside is too cold to render 
this possible, and then the window must be 
opened at stated intervals for a few moments, the 
invalid first being covered with a blanket, drawn 
over the headboard of the bed to protect the face. 
This need not be removed until the air of the 
room is warm again. It should be kept in mind 
that windows are made to open and doors to 
shut. The air of the house should be excluded 
as much as possible, unless indeed it is one of 
those happy dwellings whose plumbing is perfect 
and whose sanitary condition is without a flav. 
A thermometer is indispensable in the sick-room; 
when the mercury rises above seventytwo degrees, 
the air should be changed and cooled. 

A rubber hot-water bag will be found a great 
comfort if the invalid suffers with cold feet or 
from any pain that can be relieved by the 
application of heat. 

When thirst is one of the symptoms of the 
disease, frozen lemonade will sometimes assuage 
it better than water; it must be made rather acid. 
Put it in a tin cup, cover and set the cup in 
a vessel containing a mixture of one-third salt 
to two-thirds ice, stir the lemonade once or 
twice while it is congealing, and let it freeze 
solid. Break off little lumps by pressing the 
point of a long pin firmly into the mass and put 
them in a clean soap-dish: the water will drain 


Gas is unsafe, because, if turned down—unless ; through the strainer into the bowl below as the 
the burner is of unusually perfect construction— ; ice melts, and the lumps will last longer. If 


it will escape. Night-lights can be purchased ; used often, it is worth while to make a little 
that are unobjectionable ; but, when expense is an } wire-and-flannel cover to fit the top of the dish; 


object,'a candle answers every purpose. If finely 
powdered salt is put on the top, until it reaches 
the black part of the wick, a mild steady light 
may be kept for many hours with a very small 
expenditure of candle. 

An open fire is almost indispensable as a 
ventilator in a room that is constantly occupied ; 
if the inmate is sensitive to noise and annoyed 
by the sounds necessarily made in replenishing 
it, they must be softened as far as possible. 
If the lumps of coal are wrapped in newspaper 
before being brought into the room, they can be 
laid on the grate very quietly. A wooden stick 
answers, instead of a poker, to clear the bars, 
and is comparatively noiseless. The ashes should 
drop into a pan, which can be removed and 
emptied elsewhere. 

From the first day of the illness, a point 
should be made of admitting fresh air into the 
apartment at least twice in the twentyfour hours. 
It is well if the window can be kept open an 
inch at the top all the time, a strip of baize 
being nailed on the window-frame, covering the 


it assists in preserving the ice. 

If the sick person is wakeful, some light 
nourishment should be given once in the night, 
and always a warm drink as early as six o'clock 
3 in the morning. Tea, coffee, cocoa, or oatmeal 

gruel can be prepared overnight, and heated 
when required. If brought nearly to the boiling- 
; point, but not allowed to boil, they will be as 
3 good as if freshly made. This can be easily 
done in a small covered saucepan, when there 
is a fire in the room, or a spirit-lamp can be 
employed. 

There are also several contrivances to fit ons 

3 gas-burner to hold a saucepan, and tin chimneys 

; for kerosene-lamps are sold for the same purpose; 

: but the last two must be used outside of the 
sick-room. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value— 
the absolute necessity—of this early refresh- 
ment. If a patient becomes exhausted while 
waiting for breakfast, ground is lost that can 
never be regained, and recovery is seriously 
} retarded, if not actually imperiled. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Is a French traveling-cloak, in two 
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and is tied at the waist by a cord and tassel. 


The turned-down collar and cuffs are of the} 
The full skirt is attached to the | 


same material. 
ventre of the back with a girdle of cord, 


The front is plaited | 


GARMENTS, ETc. 


MAY. 


front. The ends of the 
girdle are knotted. Hat of felt, faced with 
} velvet of the darker shade of the cloak. Stand- 
ing lo»ps of gros-grain ribbon, with flowers or 
ostrich-tips, form the trimming. 

No. 2—Ils a walking-dress, with jacket. 


which is tied in 


The 


No. 2. 





dress is of lady’s-cloth or camel’s-hair. Dark- 


‘ blue, dull leaf-green, plum, grays, or browns are 
(87) 














88 EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
the most fashionable colors in plain material. ; under which, on the left side, the full vest 
The skirt of this dress in box-plaited all around. ; fastens. At the waist, it is tied with moiré 
The front has a pointed tunic, and the back is ; ribbons. Cuffs and collars of the moiré. Pocket 
slightly draped, rather short, to display the on the right side—this is optional. Six yards 
underskirt. The waist of the dress may be; of Henrietta-cloth and seven yards of moiré 
will be required for this dress. 
No. 4—Is a morning-robe, of plain and striped 
French flannels. The plastron and _ tablier, of 
the striped material, are buttoned down the 
No. 
ten y 


shade 


No, 3. 


round and belted or a short basque. The jacket 

may be of cloth to match or of black. It is} 

simply trimmed with black fox-fur. Hat of} 

felt to match, trimmed with ostrich-tips. Eight 

to ten yards of double-fold material for dress, : 

two and a half yards for jacket. > front. The trimming at each side consists of 
No. 8—Is a house-dress, of black Henrietta- } fan-shaped kiltings of the plain material. The 

cloth and moiré. The under petticoat is of the} sleeves correspond. One and three-quarters 

moiré, also the full vest. The over-dress is a‘ yards of the stripe and from six to eight of the 

straight polonaise, with revers on the bodice, ’ plain material will be required. 
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No. 5. 


No. 5—Is a coat for a little girl of eight to 
ten years. It is made of beaver-cloth in a light 


shade of brown. 


The collar and cuffs are of 
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» beaver-fur. The front of the coat is double- 
: breasted. 
3 No. 6—Is for a boy of eight years. The 
3 jacket opens over an inside vest of plain cloth. 
;The suit is of Scotch tweed. 

No. 7.—For a girl of fourteen, we give here a 
} jacket of gray corduroy, fastened invisibly in 
: front. It is lined throughout with silk, and has 
San upright collar. The dress is composed of 





: 


striped and plain woolen. Hat of felt, trimmed 
¢ With ostrich-plumes. 

’ No. 8.—For a girl of twelve or fourteen years, 
; we give a dress and walking-jacket. The dress 
sis of plain flannel or cloth, trimmed with wide 
worsted braid. The skirt is in box-plaits. The 
$ plait in front opens at both sides, to display one 
S plait of a darker shade of cloth, simulating an 
underskirt. The jacket is of pin-striped doth, 
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LAMP OR BANNER SCREEN. 
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; double-breasted. Hat of felt, faced with velvet 

) and trimmed with windmill bows of gros-grain 

3 ribbon. 

} No. 9—Is a costume for a boy of ten years, of 
diagonal tweed. The jacket has revers and an 

: inside vest trimmed diagonally. 


LAMP OR BANNER SCREEN, 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


The lamp-screen or banner, seen in the front } brass arrangement that can be purchased for 
of the book, is not ornamental only and made } twentyfive cents, or, if preferred, one that can 
to add to the beauty of the sitting-room table, 3 be attached to the lamp can be used. Another 
but is also an article of real comfort and use. pretty idea, for one with less work, is seen made 

5 


The screen is made of lavender satin ribbon } of a piece of fancy ribbon, with a strip of velvet 
with a spray of passion-vine painted on it in the ; ribbon sewed across the bottom ; this has little 
natural colors. ‘tassels made of silk attached to brass rings, 

The ribbon is fringed out on the bottom an; fastened at regular intervals on the bottom 
inch in depth, the top hemmed, and has eye-} Or the satin can be embroidered in either out 
let holes worked in it to draw the cord through } line or Kensington stitch, if preferred to the 
to suspend it on the standard. This is a little ’ painting. 
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FIGARO JACKET: 


BY EMILY H. 


We give, for our Supplement this month, the 
pattern for a Figaro jacket. It consists of four 
pieces: 

1. Hatr or Front. 

2. Har or Back. 

8. Srpe-Back. 

4. Turnep-Down CoLuarR. 


Tue pattern is too simple to require any 





WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


MAY. 


$ explanations concerning the make-up. The 
? letters show how the pieces are joined. A 
3 jacket of this shape in velvet or plush is 
i always useful, and would give style to either 

a winter or summer toilette. This pattern will 
’ be found on the under side of the Supplement 
; paper, as we give a very large design in needle- 
> work for the other side. 


DESIGN FOR BED-SPREAD: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY MRS, 


We give, on the Supplement, a very elegant 
design in poppies with foliage, for the centre of a 
bed-spread, to be worked in outline-stitch. The 
hewest material used for this purpose is Bolton 
sheeting, which comes two yards wide, and costs 
tightyfive cents per yard. The embroidery is 
done in the new German linen-floss, very coarse, 


JANE WEAVER. 


making very effective work. The colors wash 

well, and this floss is well adapted for the 
j Perpese, Coarse linen sheeting may be used 
$ for the spread in place of the Bolton sheeting, if 
; preferred, and wash crewels or silks in place of 
‘the eoarse linen-fluss. A little satin-stitch em- 
; broidery will add to the effectiveness. 


(91) 





PALM-LEAF SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB,. 


Cover a palm-leaf fan with silk or satin of a, screen. Some of the large birds sold for hats will 
delicate color. The branch of tree and foliage } look well. The border is outlined with a narrow 
is worked in chenille, browns and greens. A } feather trimming to correspond with the bird. 
small brilliant peacock, or any other bird of; The natural handle of the fan foundation may 
bright plumage, is then affixed against the: then be gilded or bronzed. 
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CRIB-QUILT. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This month, in the front of the book, we give centre is ready, the blocks are joined together am 
something quite new in the way of a crib-quilt, ; to it, in a seam, and a row of red braid stitche 
which is to be made of unbleached muslin. 3 over it. The whole is then lined with Turkey 
The border is composed of blocks nine inches } red muslin. It will be found to amuse a chil 
equare. The little figures are first drawn or} when other things fail, especially if the litt) 
transferred on the block, then outlined with } one is too sick to sit up. Flowers can be inter 
red working - cotton (Nos. 10 and 14). After the } mingled if desirable. 
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COLORED PATTERN: 
EMBROIDERED STRIPE FOR AFGHAN, Erc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The exceptionally beautiful stripe which we}; than those given can easily be subsiituted, to 
give in the front of the book, for afghan, curtain, ; correspond with the colors of the room in which 
or table border, is done on canvas. Other colors ‘ the embroidered article is to be used, if desired. 
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NOTE-BOOK COVER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 














This pretty trifle is suitable for either a; Fine kid, satin, or plush may be used for the 


Jady’s or gentleman’s note-book. The centre { outside, and the inside is to be lined with some 
ean be either done with gilt braid or in outline-} pretty contrasting color. Paper leaves may be 
stitch with gold-thread. The corners are worked inserted, cut of the proper size, or pockets may be 
in outline, with gilt thread for the leaves and } made to hold notes, etc. This can be enlarged 
stems, and blue silk for the forget-me-nots. | to any size. 


owner OOOO. 


MUFF. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


A muff, made somewhat. after the pattern ; 
which we give, will do well in place of a more } 
expensive fur one. The foundation should be 
made first, rather small and quite firm, and } 
lined with a material which will wear well. The 
outside should either be of material and color to } 
correspond with the eostume with which it is to ; 
be worn, or of some dark color that will do well 
with any dress. The underside is plain, the 
sutside folded as seen in the design; this 
outside should be lined with something firm. 
The ribbon and gilt dagger are great additions to 
the muff. 





COVER FOR BIBLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





Ruby plush or sicilienne, ornamented with § corresponds the book-marker, the ends of which 
appliqué-work and silk embroidery, with which } are fringed. 
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PHOTOGRAPH-FAN. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





The foundation for this pretty novelty is of} colored leather, edged with plush, and the 
strong card-board, covered in the upper part | embroidery is carried out with a lighter shade of 
with copper-colored satin, and edged all around } silk and gold threads, being guided by perfora- 
with a rim of plush of the same tint, the back {tions in the leather. An easel-foot can be 
being lined with red. -The embroidered lower | attached to the back. Or any strong pretty fan 
part and the handle are covered with copper- ‘ can be used, backed with cardboard. 
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NAME IN EMBROIDERY. 
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KNITTING-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The bag is made in either a handsome Persian 
brocade or in cretonne, butcher’s-linen, Bolton 


project at the sides. It measures three inches 
at the top of the triangular flap, and thirteen 


embroidered in silks or linen flosses, in some } while the length of our model was twentyseven 
pretty all-over design, to give a rich effect. The inches. The lining consists of either satin, 
shape is elongated and slightly tapers toward } cashmere, or sateen. The bag is finished with 
the top, so as to allow room for the needles to } bows of gros-grain or satin ribbon or silk. 


4 
3 
3 
sheeting, or cloth ; these latter must be daintily ’ and a half inches at the base of the receptacle, 
5 
3 
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POPPY PENWIPER. 


JANE WEAVER, 


Pinked-out pieces of cloth, weil shaded with the { to be painted, or else made of stout pasteboard 
brush, and supposed to represent either 4 double and covered with some artistic material, 
poppy or a dahlia, deftly enclosed in a smart { decorated either with the brush or needle, in 
jardinaire-shaped box, either of wood, which is } some pretty design. a 
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EDITOR'S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Our January Number is sent out with feelings of unal- 
loyed pleasure. 


TABLE, 


Tact.—There is no more essential an ingredient in the 
cup of pleasantness than tact, and yet hoa little of it there 


Old friends have rallied about us with } is. How often a manor woman engrosses a whole conver- 


more eagerness than ever, and the fresh names on our sub- ; sation to himself or herself, forgetting that everyone likes 
scription-list afford the agreeable certainty that in many $ to have his “‘innings,” and that silence would be most 
new households in every section of the country ‘‘Peter- ° welcome. 


son”’ will become a welcome guest, 


It isa secret known but to few, yet of no small impor- 


This opening number of the year is only a fair sample of > tance in the conduct of life, that, when you enter into con- 


what each succeeding issue will be, and so is the best proof 
we could offer that ‘‘ Peterson’ for 1889 will be found even 
more attractive than ever. Our readers know that we aim 
to make each new volume in some way an advance on its 
predecessors, and subscribers and the press generally urge us 
on to increased effort by the enthusiastic and ever-growing 
praise which they unite in bestowing. We have the satis- 
faction of knowing that every number for the coming 
twelvemonth will be a prize copy in point of literary and 
artistic merit and in the superiority of the fashior and 
household departments. 
it is our pride to render each of them as complete as if we 
made some one feature predominant. 


Indeed, so much is written in our favor that there remains § 


little for us to say personally. We are certain that our 
novelets and stories for this year will bring fresh reputation 
to their writers; and the steel-engravings we have provided 
are such exquisite gems that they will make this peculiar 
feature of ‘‘ Peterson” more popular than ever. 

Our premiums have excited great enthusiasm among 
subscribers. 

“Tecannot be content with one, or even two, of those 
tempting premiums, and so shall send you still another 
club before I stop,’’ has been repeated in scores of letters. 

** Buds and Blossoms” proves the most admired gift-book 
we have ever issued, and we are exceedingly gratified by 
its success. 

The press styles ‘‘ Peterson” par excellence ‘‘ The Family 
Magazine of America,” and, as we have spared no pains in 
the past to earn the name, so in the future we shall put 
forth every effort to maintain this unique and enviable 


position. 


A Susscriser encloses us the following letter received 
from a relative in the far West: “I wish I could thank 


We combine many specialties, but > 
} attention to it. 


$ 


versation with a man, the first thing you should consider 
is, whether he has a greater inclination to hear you or that 
you should hear him. I have heard many lament that they 
have no flow of language, and cannot keep up small talk in 
society ; but, if a man cannot talk, he can often be still 
more agreeable to his company, as well as pleased in him. 
self, if he is only a hearer. Anyone who possesses the rare 
gift of tact will be able to see with a lightning glance that 
for some reason, unknown or forgotten, a subject is painful 
or unpleasant to some one of the company, and will be able 
to change it adroitly, yet not so suddenly as to call special 
It isalso a happy art to listen with patience 


$ to an anecdote or piece of news which we have heard 


| 
; 
| 
; 
; 


you as you ought to be thanked for your most useful and " 


acceptable present. Here, in the wilds of Montana, 
*Peterson’s Magazine’ has proved a real treasure, helping 
me in so many ways. Ihave remodeled my old dresses, mak- 
ing them look like new, cut out my children’s garments, 


decorated my house inexpensively, and rendered my table > 


attractive, all by the aid of this valuable magazine. Its 


monthly page of music, added to its delightful and ? 
are to be those cut from rich old brocade skirts, in vogue 


instructive reading-matter, helps us to pass many pleasant 
evenings. The hints on gardening are most useful, and the 
* Mothers’ Department’ is beyond praise. 

With ‘Peterson’s Magazine’ to be had, you need never 
hesitate in your choice of an inexpensive and at the same 
time valuable present. We all look forward to its arrival, 


I assure you it meets a very warm greeting, and I feel like } 


thanking you every time I cut its pages.” 


Tue Guest-CaamBer—its decoration ard arrangement— } 


§ 


will be made the subject of an article in our February : 


“Things Worth Knowing.” 
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before, or toa joke which has been worn threadbare ; but it 
is an effort which courtesy, kindness, and good manners 
demand. 

How ro Transrer Parrerns.—For the benefit of many 
of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 
patterns upon the Supplement, we give the simplest way 
of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or 
two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern 
is easily traced ; with another sheet of carbon-paper, which 
is laid face down upon the article to be stamped, then the 
traced pattern over it in the proper situation, and the 
whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil 
(hard), the design will be found perfectly traced upon the 
material. We will send the carbon and transfer paper to 
anyone who may desire them. They cost fifteen cents per 
sheet each; thirty cents for two sheets, and three cents 
for postage: postage-stamps will do. 

EXTRAORDINARY Orrrr: A Sincer ImpRovED Sewine- 
Macuine at Less THAN Har Price.—We have been able 
to make arrangements with the manufacturers by which 
we can offer “‘ Peterson’’ for 1889 an< one of the above 
named sewing-machines for $20.00. This affords sub- 
scribers an opportunity to obtain a good machine and the 
best lady’s-magazine at an exceedingly low figure, as it 
obviates the payment of agents’ and salesmen’s commissions, 


Hanpsome Brocapep Satrn SasHes are to supersede 
watered silk ones for winter wear, and the most recherché 


many and many a long year ago. Some moiré sashes have 
a short piece cut off and folded, to form a waistband of 
about four inches deep, coming from the side-seam under 
the right arm and joining the sash on the left. This is in 
the Directoire style. 

Karn A Free Cory of this magazine, by getting up 
aclub. In addition to other clubs mentioned on our cover, 
we will send a free copy to anyone getting up a club of two 
at $2.00 each (or $4.00 in all), or a club of three at $1.76 
each ($5.26 in all). 
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Ovrn Premiums ror 1889 are announced on the second 
page of the cover. ‘‘ Buds end Blossoms” will be found 
the most beautiful gift-book this or any other magazine 
has ever offered asa premium. It isa volume of original 


and selected poems, profusely illustrated, and handsomely < 
bound, full gilt, in similar style to premiums offered in } 


previous years. 

The large engraving, ‘‘The Morning Greeting,” is really 
one of the most perfect pictures we have ever offered, and 
is in an entirely different style from any heretofore given 
by us. The best connoisseurs pronounce it a gem. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

Our offer, a year ago, of special book-premiums, in place 
of our regular premiums, proved so popular, we have 
arranged to offer for 1889 copies of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens’s 
or Mrs. Southworth's popular books, also a select list of 
books by different authors. 

Instead of our premium, “* Buds and Blossoms,”’ we will 
send any one of the $1.00 books named on page 105. Fora 
club of eight with {}12.00, or a club of fifteen with $21.00, 
we will send, as -remiums, the magazine for one year, and, 
instead of ‘“‘ Buds and Blossoms’’ and the engraving, any 
one of the books of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens or Mrs. Southworth, 
neatly bound in cloth, retail price $1.50, or either of the fol- 
lowing cook-books, Mrs. Hale’s or Miss Leslie's, bound in 
cloth, price $1.50 each. See list on page 105. 


We have also made arrangements with the manufacturers } 
by which we are enabled to offer a $45.00 sewing-machine < 
as premium for aclub of fifty subscribers. This is a rare $ 
opportunity to get a good machine by a little effort. Our ; 
premium-offers have never been so tempting, and they 


ought to add many thousands to our present large list 
of subscribers. 

Begin at once to get up your clubs for next year. 
not let canvassers for other publications crowd you out. 


Jackets FoR Home-Wear.—Short lengths of foulard or 


soft silk and crépe-de-Chine, of about three yards and over, ° 
which accumulate so readily, are being turned to good § 


account by making them up into evening-jackets for home- 
wear with any skirt. The back is close-fitting, but the 
fronts usually loose, with lace. Any lengths of flouncing- 
lace are put full round the basque, falling well on to the 
hips and also on the sleeves, which are cut half-way between 
the elbow and wrist. The high collar has lace turned over, 
and often has a plaiting tacked in next to the neck. 


A Few Worps Asovut Puncrvatity.—If you desire to 
enjoy life, avoid unpunctual people. They impede business 
and poison pleasure. Make it your own rule not only to be 
punctual, but a little beforehand. Such a habit secures 


& composure which is essential to happiness. For want ‘ 


of it, many people live in a constant fever, and put all 
about them in a fever too. To prevent the tediousness of 
waiting for others, carry with you some means of occu- 
pation—books which can be read by snatches and which 
afford ample material for thinking. 


Six Montus ror OnE Doutar. —We make this offer for 
the benefit of those who may desire to take the magazine 
on trial. Six months will convince you of the superiority 
of “ Peterson’”’ over all others, 


Apprtions To Ciuss may be made at the price paid by 
the club. If enough additional names are sent to entitle 
the getter-up of the club to a premium, we will cheerfully 
tend it. 

We Writ Senn THE MaGazine For 1889, and either our 
araminm engraving or ‘‘ Buds and Blossome.”* for $2.50. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

A Unanimous Verpicor.—The New York Tribune says: 
“A proof that excellence and cheapness can be united is 
found in ‘ Peterson's Magazine.’ Its stories are capital, the 
leading contributors are favorite authors. Its fashion and 
household departments are unequaled. This popular peri- 
¢ odical cannot be too highly recommended as a family 
magazine,” The Chicago (Ill.) Inter-Ocean says: 
*** Peterson’ fully maintains its, position as the model 
family magazine.” The Mobile (Ala.) Register says: 
““* Peterson’ for December is a number of great beauty 
and merit.” The Boston (Mass.) Herald says: ‘“‘ Peter- 
son’s’ reading-matter equals that of the best literary 
magazines, and the fashion and household departments are 
incomparable.” The Dubuque (Iowa) Sunday Herald 
says: ‘** Peterson’s’ steel-plates and other illustrations 
are of the first order of merit, and the stories and poems 
are equal to its artistic attractions.’’ The Rochester (N. Y.) 
Herald says: ‘“‘‘ Peterson’s’ engravings are charming, its 
stories and other articles excellent.” The Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin says: ‘‘*Peterson’s’ engravings, 
stories, and literary matter generally cannot be excelled. 
The fashion, needlework, and household departments are 
strong features of this ever-welcome magazine,” The Albany 
(N. Y.) Argus says: ‘*‘ Peterson’ is undoubtedly the best 
¢ family magazine published.” The Denver (Col.) Tribune 
Republican says: ‘‘*‘ Peterson’s’ stories are capital, and 
the fashion department cannot be equaled.”’ The Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ for December is a 
model of excellence.” The Portland (Me.) Press says: 
*‘Asa guide to fashion and a home assistant, ‘ Peterson’ is 
above comparison.”” The Washington (D. C.) Critic says : 
** Peterson ’ for December is replete with admirable stories 
and beautifal pictures.’”’ The Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal 
tells its readers that: ‘‘‘Peterson’s Magazine’ for 
» December is a holiday gift in itself.’ The Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ for December deserves 
the highest praise..’ The Columbus (V.) Journal says: 
*** Peterson’ is a fine combination of literature, art, and 
fashion.” The New York World says: ‘*‘ Peterson’s’ 
literary contents and artistic attractions put it in the front 
rank of the monthlies,”’ 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Le Réve. By Emile Zola. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—‘‘ The Dream,” though a rather vague title, is 
certainly very appropriate to this charming story. Zola has 
at last written a perfectly unobjectionable book ; any mother 
may unhesitatingly place it in her daughter's hands, and the 
tale is one which will possess a special charm for the 
youthful reader. Like all Zola’s works, it is marked by 
wonderful power ; it displays the same unerring. knowledge 
> of human nature and the same consummate skill in 
depicting character, but here the similarity ends. “Le 
Réve”’ is an idyl of country life; its heroine is a young 
girl full of poetical dreams and religious enthusiasm, and 
her lover is almost as unworldly as herself. The plot, 
though simple, is effective ; but the great beauty of the 
book lies in its delicacy of couception and treatment. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*Leola.”” By John Carroll, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

**Life’s Morning.”’ 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
** Nervousness.”* 

? Fowler & Wells Co. 
3 “The Banjo.” Philadelphia: 8. 8. Stewart. 
5 “The Western Wanderer.” By Richard P. Parrish. 


By George Gissing. Philadelphia : 


By H. 8. Drayton, M.D. New York: 


3 New York: Wm. L. Allison. 


> ‘“*Miss Parloa’s New Cook-Book.”’ Boston: Estes & 


? Lauriat. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Cararru CurEep.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
‘vom this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New 
York City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 

Tue Lancest Ever Given.—The desiga on our Supple- 
ment, for a bed-spread, merits special notice. It is not only 
exceeding!y handsome, but is the largest pattern ever given 
by any publication. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ma Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ie 


To Make Soup.—The best soup is made of lean juicy beef 
that isfresh. It is poor economy to make soups of cooked 
meats; they impart a flat taste to the soup, the first cook- 
ing having greatly wasted the juices of the meat. Always 
put the meat in cold water to cook, having first washed it 
nicely in cold water. Toeach pound of meat, allow three 
pints of water, and reduce by boiling to one quart. The 
soup-pot should always be kept covered; as the scum 
rises, it should be removed until the soup-water is clear; 
then add the vegetables. If the soup becomes too thick 
after boiling for some time, add to it boiling water; a 
kettle of water should be kept boiling for the purpose. 
The water in which poultry has been boiled can be made 
into soup; but, of course, is not as rich as if the meat had 
been allowed to boil to pieces in the water. 

If Irish potatoes are used in soup, they should be first 
boiled and then added to the soup ; for the water in which 
Irish potatoes have been boiled is of a disagreeable taste, 
and thought by some persons to be pvisonous. 

For brown soups, before putting the meatin the pot, first 
put in a dessertspoonful of butter; when it is hot, put in 
the meat, and the herbs on the top of the meat; let the 
meat fry for a short time, and then pour in the water. It 
makes the soup of a richer flavor to prepare it in this 
manner. 

Spices and herbs should always be tied in a muslin bag, 
and taken out of the soup before it is served. 

Dip the cloth that the soup is to be strained through into 
cold water ; it hardens the grease, White soup is clarified 
with egg—the whites of two eggs to one-half gallon of 
soup. 

Soup should always be made the day beforeit is to be 
used ; when cold, skim off all the grease. Soup should boil 
slowly and steadily. It requires from three to five hours to 
make. 

MEATS. 

To Boil Meats.—The meat should first be washed and 
dressed and then put into a pot of hot water; put it overa 
gentle fire, so that it will not boil hard. Keep the meat 
covered with water, always adding boiling water as the 
water boils away. Keep the pot that has the meatin it 
covered, and try to have the pot a good size for the piece 
cooking, so as to have it fit in nicely. As the scum arises 
in boiling, it should be removed, and the pot should not be 
allowed to boil over. A plate put in the bottom of the pot 
will prevent the meat from scorching. It requires a longer 
time to cook salt meat than it does to cook fresh meat. 

Meat that is frozen should always be left for an hour or 
two in cold water to thaw, or it will shrink in the cooking 
and become tough. 

VEGETABLES. 
Anna Potatoes.—Cut very thin slices right across the 








largest potatoes; lay the slices in flat layerson a small plate 
that will bear the heat of the oven. Spread fresh butter 
freely over the potatoes, then add another layer, and so on 
until the potatoes are about four inches high. Bake until 
the potatoes are tender, about half an hour, in a quick 
oven, 

Salsify.—This vegetable requires great nicety in cooking. 
Exposure to the air, either after scraping or boiling it, 
will turn it dark. 

Vegetables should be allowed to boil fast until they are 
done. Put a very small quantity of salt into the water 
whilst they are boiling. 

DESSERTS. 

Bird’s-Nest Pudding.—A bird’s-nest pudding is made with 
six large apples pared and cored, put in a deep pie-dish ; 
in the place of the core, fill it with sugar, butter, and 
minced lemon-peel, and a clove in each; fill up the dish 
with a pint of milk, two eggs beaten in it, a little nutmeg, 
and three ounces of sugar. Cover the dish with another 
turned upside down, and bake slowly in not a very quick 
oven. Put spoonfuls of orange marmalade on the top 
before serving. 

Brown Squares.—Four ounces of rice, a pint and a halt 
of milk, add stick of cinnamon, sugar, and slices of lemon- 
peel ; boil it for half an hour till perfectly soft. Remove 
the flavorings and spread the rice to cool. When cold, cut 
it into squares, and roll the remainder into balls. Beat up 
an egg and roll the squares in this and flour them well, then 
again roll them in egg and flour, and fry in boiling lard; 
drain them on paper, and serve on ornamental papers. 

CAKES. 

Fruit Cake.—One and one-half pounds of flour, one and 
three-fourths pounds of sugar, six eggs,one and a half cup- 
fuls of condensed milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one pound 
of raisins, one pound of currants, one-half pound of citron, 
half-gill of brandy, half-teaspoonful each of cloves and 
cinnamon ; mix and bake three-quarters of an hour. Frost 
with white (beaten) of one egg to five tablespoonfuls of 
sifted sugar. This cake improves by keeping; is at its 
prime when six weeks old. 

Paradise Cake.—Three eggs, two and a half cupfuls of 
moist sugar, one cupful of clarified butter, one and a half 
cupfuls of milk and water, four cupfuls of flour, four 
poundsof raisins, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fig. 1.—VisitinG-Costume, or BrocapED SATIN AND 
Vetvet. The long wrap is of black brocaded velvet on a dark- 
gray ground ofsatin. The fronts of the wrap are of gray satin 
to match ; some of the same faces the jabot down the back 
side-seams, being a continuation of the dolman sleeve. A 
plaited belt of the gray satin passes across the back at the 
waist-line, under the side panels of the wrap, and fastens in 
front, either with a large buckle or ends in a long sash, 
which ties in front and has the ends fringed. The under- 
dress is of striped silk. Small bonnet of poppy-red velvet, 
trimmed with two small birds in front. 

Fig. 11.—ReceptTion-Dress, or VioLET CasHMERE. The 
skirt is quite plain in front. It is laid in large side plaits, 
meeting in the middle. The back drapery hangs straight, 
slightly bouffant over a very small tournure. The plain 
round waist is trimmed in front by a plaited plastron of 
white surah, which crosses under the belt. Collar and belt, 
ending in long loops at the left side, of pale-blue gros 
grain ribbon three inches wide. Small toque-shaped 
bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with a wing and ostrich- 
tips. 

Fig. 111.—Eventnea-Dress, or CrEAM-WHITE BENGALINE. 
The underskirt is bordered above the hem with a watered 
ribbon, and then laid in side plaits all around the edge of the 
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skirt. The tunic is arranged in a long point in front. On 
the right side, three bands of watered ribbon, starting from 
under the back drapery, are brought down the front near 
the fot, and finished by large butterfly bows of the ribbon. 
The back is slightly draped over the tournure, and then 
falls in straight folds. The pointed bodice is plaited in 
front at the shoulders, and the fullness brought to a fine 
point at the waist. Short puffed sleeves, with tabs of the 
ribbon. 

Fig. 1rv.—Eventne-Dress, OF A PLAIN AND Ficvnep 
Srerpep SrLk, in a pale-yellow for the underskirt, which is 
perfectly plain. A short tunic of robin’s-egg blue surah or 
peau-de-soie crosses the front, the same forming the back 
drapery and bodice. The bodice is full, both back and 
front. <A scarf of the same trims the neck, and ties with 
a bow at the left side. Puffed sleeves. A sash of plain 
yellow silk is tied around the waist. 

Fig. v.—EvenineG - Dress, or Poppy- Rep PEAv-DE-Sore. 
The underskirt is kilted all around. The drapery is very 
full, and caught up on the left side by a large spray of corn- 
colored flowers, with a black bird and long loops-and-ends 
of black velvet ribbon. The same garniture ornaments 
the full-plaited low-necked waist. 
in the coiffure. 


POD 


A smaller bird is placed ° 


Fig. vi.— WALKING - Dress, OF THE DrrEcTorRE Sryxe. $ 
» at the back, and has a wide collar, with one long tippet 


The underskirt is of absinthe-green woolen, very slightly 


draped and trimmed with a row of braiding at the bottom ; 3 
the bodice is of the absinthe-colored woolen, fastened by § 


amall plain buttons; the redingote is of dark-green cloth, 


ornamented with large buttons; it is quite plain at the ; 


si'lee, and falls in straight plaits at the back ; the bodice of 


the redingote opens over the lighter-green woolen bodice ; 5 


the fichu is of black crépe-de-Chine, and fills the opening 
uf the cloth redingote. Hat of dark-green felt, trimmed 
with Lows of ribbon of absinthe-green color. 





Brown. The coat is of brown cloth, striped in seal and 
chestnut brown ; it opens on the left side over a skirt of 
chestnut-brown cashmere, and is round at the waist; it is 
double-breasted, fastened by two rows of large buttons, 
and has wide Directoire lapels and collar of brown velvet ; 
the jabot is of white dotted muslin. Hat of brown striped 
cloth, 

Fig. x1v.—Co.iark, OF WATERED Rippon, made pointed, 
with a bow of the same. 

Fie. xv. — Hovse-Dress, or Buack BrocapEep SILK, 
which is slightly draped at the back, also at the front sides, 
showing a black satin petticoat, edged with a jet band ; the 
round bodice opens in front over a satin vest, trimmed 
with jet, and the waistband, collar, and cuffs are of jet; the 
caps of the sleeves open on the front of the arm over jet 
ornaments, 

Fic. xvi. — Hat, or Brocapep Ciotu, with turned - up 
brim, cut open in front, and trimmed with wings and 
watered ribbon. 

Fic. xvit.—New Sry.e or Sieeve, which is arranged in 
broad folds over the shoulder, and caught up below the 
elbow in four gatherings, terminating in a broad plaiting, 
which falls over an undersleeve of embroidery or brocade. 

Fie. xvitl.— WaLKING- Dress, oF Dark Poppy- RED 
Crorn. It is double-breasted, falls in full straight lines 


end, which falls on the left side, of black fox-fur; the cuffs 
and muff are of the same fur. Directoire bonnet, of dull- 
red cloth. 

GENERAL ReEMARKS.—In gowns, the Empire and Directoire 
styles are the novelties. The Empire gowns have a simple 
basque back, while the front is rounded and quite short, 


§ being covered from the armpits with the draped Empire 


Fig. vii.—Mante, or CuEstNut-Brown CLorn, with a 5 
folman-shaped sleeve ; the cloak is double-breasted, and is ; 
fastened under a band of the marten-fur which forms the § 


‘wimming for the sleeves, the collar, and the long boa ; gilt 
vuckle ia front. 

Fig, viit.—Brace et, or SiLver, with an old Greek coin 
attached. 

Fig. 1x.—WaALKING-Dress, oF VERY Dark-Gray CLotH, 
which opens over a skirt of a lighter shade of gray ; the 
toat opens also at the sides, and is trimmed with a row of 
Vlack braid; it is ornamented at the sides with large 
pockets, trimmed with a band of velvet of the two shades 
of gray ; the bodice of the ceat is double-breasted, made in a 
point in front, has a small habit-basque at the back, and 
the rolling collar, faced with striped velvet, opens over 
the light-gray underdress. Hat of dark-gray cloth, faced 
with dark-gray velvet, and trimmed with soft silk of the 
lighter gray, and small red pompons. 


nade of either velvet, plush, cloth, orcashmere. Our model, 
or the house, is made of dark-green cashmere, open in front 


aabit-basque at the back faced with the same. The rolling 
collar opens over a folded vest of blue silk, and has an 
apper vest of felt. 

Fig. x1.—Drrecrorre Bonnet, or Biack VELVET, trimmed 
with a wreath of lilac, from which springs a branch of 
ferns. 

Fig, x11 —Hovst-Dress, or Dark-Bive Brocapen SILK. 
The lower skirt is quite plain ; the upper dress, of the same 
material, is slightly draped and gathered to the bodice 
under a waistband of blue ribbon, with long loops-and- 
ends ; the Greek bodice is slightly full from the shoulders 
to the waist, crosses from the left to the right side, and has 
a collar of Irish guipure; the sleeves are high at the 
shoulders, and slightly full on a band of the guipure. 

Fie. xur.— Wackrinc. Costume, oF Two SHADES OF 


belt. The belt is of the dress-material, or one of its com- 
binations. The back of such basque is in box-plaits. The 
skirts of both the Empire and Directoire gowns are all in 
straight lines, opening over an underskirt, in front, the 
whole length, Rich brocades, combined with satin or peau- 
de-soie, are mostly used for dressy occasions, 

Gowns for the street are made in the same style in cloth. 
The long continuous breadths of the redingote are well 
adapted for these cloth costumes, One of the novelties of 
the season is for combining black with a contrasting color. 
The short broad revers on the front of the bodice, in 
Directoire gowns, are generally of the same color as the 
front of the gown. All sleeves are full; that is, either 
puffed, for lace or dinner dresses, and for cloth, silk, or 
woolens. The coat-sleeve is large at the top, and pushed 
up at the armhole. 

The Directoire cloaks are striking novelties, and are made 
in rich Persian or brocaded cloths, or matelassé silks. These 
cloaks are all long enough to cover the entire dress, which 


$ is simply a plain straight walking-skirt. 
Fig. x.—Bonice, ror House or Ovt-Door Wear, to be 2 


The newest Jerseys are in Directoire style, with the wide 


3 short revers of silk or moiré; and the full front, from the 
3 neck to the waist-line, is crossed by a very broad Empire 
with a rolling collar faced with pale-blue silk, and the 3 
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belt. 

Bonnets in felt and velvet will be worn to match in color 
with the long cloaks. Small birds’ and 
passementerie, mixed with standing loops of ribbon or 
velvet, are the favorite trimmings. 

Toques and turbans, of velvet or cloth, are most in vogue 
for young girls. 

French walking-hats are close and round, while English 
hats are longer and broader. These hats are of felt, and 
very severely trimmed with wide black ribbon, set on in a 
mass of standing loops, either in front or on the left side, 
A bird or two wings are sometimes added, 

House-jackets of fleecy flannels have plainly fitted backs, 
while the fronts are cut away over a full vest of some soft 
white material. 

For neck-wear, is a novelty cailed a “ gorgerette,”’ a full 


wings cord 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





plaited ruff of lace, worn high about the neck, and tied ; quilled taffeta with rose-pinked edges, and in closely 
) quilled lace, both real and imitation, and in white as well 


with a bow of ribbon. Lace fichus and wide collars of finely 
plaited lace are again coming in fashion, also large cravat 
bows of lace. Standing collars are covered with folds of 


silk muslin, and have a knife-plaited jabot down the front, } 


to fill in the space between the revers, ou the new dress- 
fronts. 

Woolen linings for dress-bodices are very much used for 
winter gowns. 
It comes in gray and brown shades, with fine white stripes. 


One eee 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Perits Cnamps. 

The present era is one of thorough transition in the way 
of fashions. Elaborately looped and voluminous draperies 
and overskirts, so long in vogue with but slight modifica- 
tions from one season to another, have followed hooped 
skirts, and crape-lisse plaitings at neck and wrists, and 
white cotton stockings into the limbo of things out of date 
and out of style. The greatest of the dressmakers decree 
now undraped plaited or gathered skirts, falling in straight 
lines from waist to hem, over a foundation of alpaca or 
taffeta. The corsage, sloping very slightly over the hips, 
is made with a shallow rounded point in front and at the 
back, and is outlined with a ceinture in ribbon laid in three 
flat plaits, with a shower of finger-wide ribbons falling in 
long loops-and-ends over the skirt at the left side. These 
ribbons are usually in the soft heavy corded silk called 
armure, but may be in satin or in velvet. Watered ribbons, 
as well as watered silk, are out of fashion, except in light 


as black. The latest idea is to have a round flat hat in the 
new “halo’’ shape, with one end of a feather boa encir- 
cling the crown, the other end being brought forward to pus 
around the neck. Bands of Astrakhan, both in black and 


, Shaded gray, are much used for trimming street-costumes, a 


The material is a very fine twilled wool. } 


jacket of the fur being in style when the trimming is black. 
A very striking walking-costume, just made for a belle of 


; the. American colony in Paris, is in fine brick-red cloth, 


finished around the skirt with a band of black Astrakhan, 


° and having narrower bands extending up the sides of the 
) skirt, which is laid in plaits in front, and cut plain at the 
2 sides and the back, to simulate a polonaise. Toque hat vt 
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black Astrakhan, with a red wing set at either side. The 
jacket and muff are in the same fur. The cloth corsag: 
has cuffs and collar of fur, and a narrow band of fur 
extending down either side, in front, from the throat to the 
waist. The gray Astrakhan is not used for jackets, as it is 
not only very costly, but is very unbecoming to the figure. 
Sealskin is not as fashionable this year as it bas been in 
past seasons, a fact that is shown by the marked reduction in 
price of garments made of it. Bands of imitation black 
fox or Russian sable are also used for trimming cloth or 
silk traveling-dresses. Muffs of fur used for trimming the 
costumes are to be carried with them. If the dress is not 
trimmed with fur, a muff to correspond with the boa, in fur 
or feathers, is to be carried. 

Sashes are very much worn, both on demi-toilette dresses 
and on ball-toilettes. In the former instance, they ure 


$ usually composed of ribbons, as I described earlier in my 


> letter. 


colors on evening-dresses. It must not be imagined that ; 


these straight loose skirts are easy to make. On the con- 
trary, they require more care to make them sit well than 
did their elaborately looped predecessors; for, if a side 
breadth or a fold did not hang well, it was easy to catch up 
the material in another place. Nor do very stout ladies 


For ball-dresses or dinner-toilettes, long ribbous 
floating over the skirt at the back are worn, and alsv wide 


> straight widths of velvet in some color contrasting that of 
$ the toilette, and lined throughout with satin matching the 


look well in these severely simple dresses, advantageous as ° 


they are to well-formed or slender figures. 
instances, very small panier-draperies at the sides may be 


In such 


retained with advantage, as they dissimnlate the redun- ‘ 


dancies of a too exaberant form. 


Some very stylish dresses for a youthful slender wearer $ 
have been made of the yard-wide worsted lace that was } 


in vogue some three or four years ago, and which, by the 
changes in the cut of dresses, has regained much of its 
former popularity. One in black lace was made over black 


dress. This is the latest novelty for adorning evening- 
dresses, and is very effective as well as easy to reproduce. 
Lucy H. Hoopex. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Grru’s CostumE, or Topacco-CoLorED PLaiy 
Sere@g, and of serge striped with velvet of a darker shade. 
The back of the coat is close-fitting about the body, but 
laid in plaits below the waist ; the revers, which reach from 


’ the shoulders to the bottom of the skirt, the broad band in 


satin, a very elegant foundation being essential for these $ 


toilettes, as the groundwork of the lace is in a large open 
mesh. 
ceinture, and ribbons. Another in cream-white lace was 
ribbons. 
forma vest, with three lines of ribbon from throat to 
waist introduced among the folds. These dresses are very 


front, the collar, vest, antl cuffs are of the striped material ; 
the front, with the folds that cross the waistcoat, and the 


; full sleeves, which are gathered into cuffs, are of the plain 


It was finished with black velvet cuffs, collar, $ 


material. The hat is of tobacco-colored felt, trimmed with 


3 stiff loops of velvet of the same color. 
made up over white taffeta, and was set off with armure } 


The corsage had the lace drawn in full folds to « 


Fig. 11.—Dress, oF WHITE SERGE, FoR a Youna GiRt. 
The skirt is not very full and is gathered to a belt, and is 


; trimmed near the bottom with rows of white watered 


advantageous for the employment of old skirts in silk or in 
satin, a very pretty and tasteful toilette being thus produced } 
at small expense, since seven yards of the lace are enough { 


for a dress for a young lady of ordinary stature. Another 


very simple and tasteful style of dress has just been 5 


introduced by Worth. 


It is a toilette with a corsage and a } 


short skirt in heavy armure silk, the latter caught up at ; 
3 untrimmed, and is slightly looped at the sides. The jacket 


the left side, two-thirds of the way to the waist, to show a 
velvet underskirt in some contrasting color. 


The model } 
4 


recently shown was in pale heliotrope silk, with the velvet } 


underskirt in the delicate rose-tinged gray known as ashes 
of roses. In cashmere and velveteen, this toilette would be 


inexpensive and very graceful. 
Boas are all the rage this season, and are more universally 


ribbon ; the full bodice is sewed to a yoke of white Yak 
lace ; the long sleeves have a puff at the top, finished with 
a ruffle. Hat of white felt, trimmed with white osgich- 
feathers and loops of ribbon. Belt of the serge, with a 
rosette and ends of watered ribbon. This very simple and 
pretty dress would look very well in dark colors. 

Fia. 11.—Greu’s Dress, or Prain Brive Cirors. The 
underskirt is of blue striped velvet ; the cloth overdress is 


has revers in front, which open over a full vest of blue 
silk, and tabs at the back. The sleeves are full at the top. 
Hat of dark-blue felt, with a soft cloth crown, on which are 


; perched two small birds. 


worn than ever. They are shown in all sorts of materials > 


as well as in fur, in light feathers and dark feathers, in 


Fie. rv.—Ciorn Hat, oF THE NEAPOLITAN - FISHERMAN 
Snaps, ror A Boy. Itis of brown cloth, trimmed with a 
band of sealskin, and the tassels and braid which finish the 
end are of brown silk. 
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DIRECTOIRE BONNET. BOW FOR HAIR. 
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WALKING-OCOSTUME. DOWAGER-OAP. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 
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EVENING-DRESS FOR YOUNG GIRL. 














